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stranger-children of every age and talent ; and 
at present he enjoys in his own the pedagogical 
jus trium liberoruim the (three-children-privjlege ;) 
and every foreign experience in this book has 
previously been his own. Secondly, now-a-days 
‘the printer’s ink, like sympathetic ink so sud- 
“denly grows pale—as suddenly as it grew visi- 
' ble—that it is well in the newest books to repeat 
old thoughts, because the old works in which 
they lie, are not read; of many truths, as of 
| foreign master-pieces, new translations must be 
given every fifty years. Yes, I wish, even old 
| German models might be from time to time trans- 
lated into modern German and consequently into 
the circulating libraries. c. T. B. 





THE PREFACE TO JEAN PAUL'S LEVANA| |. coy _pritisH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL 


OR TREATISE ON EDUCATION. NO. L 


Noverre required for a good Ballet-master | 
nothing additional to a knowledge of dancing, 
except Geometry, Poetry, Music, Painting and | 
Anatomy: To write upon Education, on the | 
contrary, means to write upon almost everything 


at once, 


the unfoldings of a whole, though smaller world | 


in the small one (a microcesm of a microcosm). 
All faculties, wherewith nations labor or shine, 
had been once germs under the hand of the 
Teacher. One might go still farther, till every 
century, every people, at last every boy and 
girl would require @ peculiar system of Educa- 
tion, primer, governess, &e. 

If, accordingly, upon a subject like this, only 
‘a sanctorum, properly sanctificandorum (acts, | 


a 
less of saints than of saints elect) can be writ- | 
ten—nor are those of the pedagogues any more | 
than of Bolland yet in their last month—and if a| 
Folio is nothing but a Fragment: then for this 
very reason, there cannot be upon so inexhausti- | 
ble a subject a book too much, seldom one be- | 
hind the best, excepting the worst; and ina) 
case, where only fragments are possible, it takes | 
all possible ones to make out the whole. 

The author conceives this to be an excuse as 
well for his boldness as for his poverty ; for 
these two, as in the State, are apt to be neigh- 
He has not read everything which has 


been written about Education, but only here and | 
| 


Rousseau’s Emile he men-| 
No previous work is to be 


bors 


there something. 
tions first and Jast. 
compared with his ; the succeeding copyists and 
imitators appear too much like him. Not Rous- 
seau’s individual Rules, of which many may be 
wrong without harming the whole, but the 
spirit of Education which runs through and in- 
spires the work, this it was that shook and puri- 
fied in Europe all school-houses even down to 
the nursery. In no work on Education had 
Ideal and Observation ever before so richly and 
beautifully blended as in his ; he became a man, 
then easily a child, and so rescued and interpre- | 
ted the child’s nature. Basedon was his spirit- 
ual publisher and translator in Germany—that 
land of Pedago-gopeedias (education of children 
to be educators) and of love for children—and 
Pestalozzi is now the strengthening Rousseau of 


the people. 
Single Rules without the spirit of Education 
are a Dictionary without Grammar ; pot only 


can no mere book of Rules exhaust and particu- | 
| 


larize the infinity of individuals and relations, |}sectarian distinction. 


SOCIETY. 


| The anniversary of the British and Foreign 


School Society, held within the week, naturally 
directs our attention to the state of national pop- 
ular education, and calls upon us to discuss some 
questions of importance in connection with it, 
First, we have to say a few words on the mer- 


. . : P . } ' . ~; . . . 
since Education has to guard and guide its of the British and Foreign School Society it- 


self, and its claims on public confidence, as a 
| means of extending the blessing of education. 

| The British and Foreign School Society pro- 
| fesses to be anti-sectarian. In this it has our 
hearty approbation. We approve of the anti- 
sectarian principle, as being the best of itself, for 
we hold it to be for the improvement and ad- 
vantage of all, that they should mix freely 
amongst those who may, in part, be brought up 
on different principles; and so long as great dif- 
ferences of opinion continue to exist, we can con- 
ceive of nothing but arrogance, bigotry, and mu- 
tual bad feeling, as the effects of keeping the 
members of each sect separate from the members 
of all others; ner do we see reason for entertain- 
ing the smallest doubt of its being possible for 
each religious body to provide effectually for the 
religious instruction of its own members. But 
even if we did not think it the best method, and 
were compelled to admit fears of its leaving the 
work of education imperfect, we should still con- 
tend for it, as the only possible means by which 


|a really universal education can be communicated 


in a country divided as ours is, in respect to reli- 
gious opinion. Sectarian efforts soon come to 
be regarded as hostile by the othersects. They 


}excite opposition, provoke quarrels, and mingle 


a large amount of evil with any good they may 
effect; whilst they never can properly take in the 
whole field of society. We must greatly disap- 
prove of sectarian attempts to obtain religious in- 
fluence over the minds of members of other de- 
nominations, through the agency of education.— 
We do not mean to disapprove of attempts to 
convey what we deem useful and sufficient relig- 
ious Instruction; unaccompanied with denuncia- 
tions, to those who are otherwise neglected; but 
of the too common practice of inducing parents, 
who have opinions to which they are conscien- 
tiously attached, to entrust their children to us, 
in order to secure a degree of education which 
they feel to be important, and then employing the 
influence which the position of teacher gives, to 
change the religious feelings,—such conduct we 
must condemn, as morally wrong, and as calcu- 
lated to keep up a warfare of sects, which is 
most pernicious to society. Warmly then we 
approve of tbe anti-sectarian principle, which is 
the fundamental principle of the British and For- 
eign School Society. We wish much that it 
were in our power to say that we consider that 
society as acting up to its principle, and thus de- 
serving the unreserved confidence of the truly 
moral—but the truth must be spoken. 

The Society has from the first adopted the plan 
of the use of the scriptures in its Schools, as a 
means of religious instruction which ought to be 
deemed common, and as being independent of 
And if we had nothing 


but such a book, even supposing it were a finish- | more to object to than the use of the Bible in the 


ed and finishing 


doctrine of medicine, which only strove against | 


the individual symptoms of a malady, and pre- 
scribed, for example as a preventive of fainting- 
fits something weakening to counteract ear-hum- 
mings and eye-sparklings, against paleness and 
coldness of face something strengthening, and 





work, would after all be like a/schools, we should not complaim of any incon- 


|sistency between the principles and practice of 
Society, nor should we have any hesitation as to 
its claims to support. With all its uncertain 
professions, it aims at being considered as an or- 
|thodox society. The Unitarian may be quite 
jeontent that the Bible should be employed in 
| teaching, But he cannot be content that it should 
be uniformly accompanied with what he deems 


ls : ° 
something purgative against @ sick stomach. | false directions as to the sense which must be 


But this is of no use! Unlike the ordinary edu- 
cator, sprinkle, not the single twigs, but the 
root, which will itself water and unfold them. 
Wisdom, morality are no ant-hill of separate, 
contributing aclivities, but organie parents of 
the spiritual world that follows, which need 
merely awakening nourishment. We merely 
reverse the ignorance of these savages, whe 
have sowed gunpowder instead of making it, 
when we undertake to form by a process of 
composition something which can only be de- 
velop d. 

But although the spirit of Education—in all 
the parts implying the whole—is nothing but an 
effort to make the ideal man, which lies wrapped 
up in every child, free through one already 
freed ; and although in the application of the 
godlike to the childlike, it must despise single 
abilities, temporary, individual or immediate ob- 
jects ; still, however, it must in order to appear 
at all, embody itself in the most precise applica- 
tions. 

Here the author differs—but to his prejudice 
as a philosopher—from the modern transcenden- 
tal chairmen of the Boards of Education, who 
write thereupon with such round chalk, that one 
ean find in the broad strokes every thing which 
one previously brings with him, whe deliver a 
complete Educational Brownism in the two 
words: 1. strengthen, 2. weaken; although the 
Brownian Smith said actually only one word ; 
strengthen. Dr. Tamponet asserted, that he 
would detect heresies in the Lord's prayer as 
soon as he was desired; the present age, uni- 
versally knows how to finda Lord’s prayer in 
every heresy. ‘The gain, of course, to be deriv- 
ed from such philosophical indifferentiating (lev- 
elling) by a mother who has a given child to 
develope, is inconsiderable, although the like 
high sounding and well-sounding compilations 
always by their jingling and stealing bear wit- 
ness of contrivance ; hence Gall assigned this 
faculty very justly a place between time and the 
organ of thievery. 

But, to be sure, such language as this does not 
at all belong to a preface ; besides it is forbidden 
to the work itself by the object thereof, which 
entitles this in its form to be looked upon as my 
most serious work, in which only very occasion- 
ally a short comic posteript was to be inserted. 

Let the reader take it mildly, if he finds some- 
what which has been printed before, here in re- 
print ; the printed part is indispensable as bind- 
ing and bark to the unprinted ; only the bark 


must not take up the whole garden instead of 


merely binding the trees. 
two still better excuses. 


However there are 
Familiar rules of edu- 
“ation gain a newness, when new experience 
Versifies them over again; now the author was 


Mas : P 
4 situation to make this experience thrice upon 


| given to it; he cannot be content that the profes- 


sion of his principles should be an obstacle even 
to admission to traifing asa master in the normal 
school, and should be a bar to obtaining a recom- 
mendation as a masterto auy school connected 
with the Society, although not the sehool of a 
sect or congregation, but a town or district school. 
This is essentially unjust, and is clearly a viola- 
tion of an admitted principle. Schools belong- 
ing to particular congregations will often obtain 
masters from the Society, and may not unnatur- 
ally desire such as are in connection with their 
own body; but the schools on the principle of the 
Society—those which are to be accounted its 


| own schools—are open to all sects, and profess, 


while teaching the Bible, not to interfere with 

sectarian characteristics. To any of these schools 

| a well-qualified teacher ought to be equally elig- 
| ible, whatever may be his own religious opinions, 
;on the understanding that he will do nothing, as 
|} @ master, to recommend his own form of religion 
; to his scholars; and admission to the teachers’ 
| department in the normal school ought to be open 
with equal freedom to all sects. Until this is so, 

we do not say merely that the Society does not 

come up to the rule of true liberality, but that it 
| does notearry outitsown principles, and keep faith 
| with its members. In some places we know of 
| British schools which appear to be conducted in 
4 spirit of fairness, and which consequently, are 
working great good; and, on the whole, we sin- 
cerely believe that the best thing the friends of 
liberal education can do is to support schools on 
this plan, exerting themselves to take care that 
there is practically no departure from the avowed 
principle; but we must, notwithstanding, com- 
plain, that in some places British schools are 
Se Sede ne and gross violation of 
i ital non-sectarian principle, and we 

much fear that the normal school which most 
| exactly represents the intentions and feelings of 
Te whemede: is one of the most objectionable. 
ve MOK © in which distinguished persons de- 
| fend and praise the Society at its public meetings 
| Shows how greatly its principle is misunderstood, 
jand practically violated. The Bishop of Nor- 
| wick, whom we would always name with res- 
| pect for his kindness of heart and liberality of 
| feeling, united with sincerity in his attachment 
| to the doctrines and forms of his own church, ap- 
_pealing to what is taught in the Society's schools, 
|as a proof that they could not be charged with 
irreligion, thus describes it: ‘‘that there is one 

Saviour, on whose merits alone we trust—that 

we are justified by faith—that we are sanctified 

by ‘the Holy Spirit.”” Wedo not doubt the 

Bishop being well informed as to what is taught 

in the Schools of the Society, but we are obliged 

to observe, that this is not scripture, but a por- 

tion of the creed of a certain number of sects,the 

matters speken of being viewed ina different 

light by others, who also appeal to the authority 

of the Bible, but interpret it differently. Here 

then the Society is convicted, on the confession 

of one of those who undertakes to support it, of 

rank sectarianism. But the Bishop goes on to 

| justify the plan of admitting Jews, IyripeLs, and 
U NITARIANS. How strange it is, let us observe 
in passing, that even this comparatively-speaking 
liberal Bishop should think it decent to join these 
three classes together, even in answering an ob- 
jection, without some remark on the injustice of 
such a proceeding. He knows Unitarians to be 
believers in the Christian religion, and to take 
their views of it from the scriptures, according 
to what they regard as their true sense; and yet 


| 





|now another, written to John Robinson, private 


because they find themselves obliged to reject 
what others receive, he, as a Christian minister 
consents to class them with Jews and Infidels, 
who are entirely opposed toChristianity. This is 
a melancholy proof of the power of prevailing 
_— and the injustice to which it leads.— 

ut how does the Bishop defend the Society for 
its reeeption of Unitarians into its Schools! He 
says, ‘*Will the Unitarians be more shocked at 
the doctrine of the divinity of our Saviour, by 
seeing, in the lessons of your Society, how beau- 
tifully the human and divine character is inter- 
mingled togethert’’ Now, if he means by the 
lessons of the Society, those taken from Serip- 
ture and comprised in its words, the Unitarian 
is probably familiar with these before he goes to 
the school. They are tle same which, as a Uni- 
tarian, he would be taught elsewhere, and are 
not, therefore, likely to exert any peculiar power 
over his opinions. he Bishop must mean some- 
thing more which is added to Seripture in the 
religious instructions of the Society, and any- 
thing of this kind is adirect violation of the prin- 
ciple on which the Society 1s founded, and an 
act of injustice towards any of its supporters who 
may be confiding in that principle. Thinking as 
we do of the value, in reference especially to our 
state of society, of the nonsectarian principle, we 
would urge the importance of taking every op- 
~ pee of maintaining and recommending it. 
Ve hope those who are connected with British 
schools will exert themselves to secure theit 
faithful action on their avowed plan, and we 
think that in most situations those who may be 
able to contribute to the establishment of new 
schools, would do wisely to make them British 
schools; but using the utmost precaution to guard 
against partial and sectarian proceedings, [Lon- 
don Inquirer. 





A few short years and all will have vanished 
as a dream, which busy mortals are in quest of 
here below. But not so the wishes, the efforts, 
and the prayers of a religious being, seeking to 
do the will, and to attain the peace of God. 
These are immortal. Even here, they will pro- 
duce fruit and foliage; but they shall forever 
flourish in the courts of heaven, fed by the 
streams of “that river which makes glad the city 
of God.”’ [Bishop Jebb. 





THE CAB MAN, 


We hope our readers have not forgotten Juni- 
per Hedgehog. We gave last week part of his 
letter to Elihu Burritt, blacksmith. We have 


of the 91st Foot, India. 

Juniper was not sure where the letter would 
find John, but wherever he was, he was certain 
he would be upon a bed of Jaurels; though the 





Cab man thinks a bed of honest goose feathers | 
the more comfortable lying. Juniper does not} 
make light of what his friend had done and suf- 
fered; he thinks it terrible work; that a man 
must needs have a bold heart to go through it; 
that John Robinson has earned his share of glory 
{though what the share of a full private is, he | 
cannot say] and got his belly full of it for life. 
Juniper is adown right peace man. Hedon’t 
like the sport of sticking cold iron into the bow- | 
els of a screeching man, and then knocking in 
his skull as though it was no mere than a pumip-| 
kin. When guns are firing, and the’blood is up, 
a private thinks nothing of such work, going at 
itas though he were an engine of brass, made to 
shoot and stab. But to think of it when it is 
over, is not pleasant. The field of glory must go 
nigh to make a man heart-sick ; must make him | 
a little out of sorts with himself; ‘tis so different | 











'a field toa field of cut corn. 
| John,”’ says Juniper, ‘1 would much sooner cul- 


| human blood. 


“*For my part, 





tivate turnips than laurels. A turmip’s a nice | 
thing for men and cattle, and so easily grown. | 
Now, laurel—even a sprig of it, must be raised | 
in the devil’s hot house, and be manured with | 
Still, according to some folks, | 


| there is some human blood that Providence thinks | 


| ized by Her Majesty to return thanks (why could 


no more of than diteh-water.’’ 

Juniper Hedgehog, Cab man, then tells | 
John Robinson, Private, of the pretty hurrah 
they hadin England about putting down the 
Sikhs, and the demand there has been for reli- 
gion in this matter; how a score of pious people 
—all hot from their Bibles—begged to be author- 


they not do it in private’) for the slaughter to 
‘‘Him who isthe God of battles.’ This puzzles 
Juniper. He don’t understand it. The God of 
Love—the God of Mercy—the God of Goodness 
—is all plain to his understanding ; but the God 
of Fire—the God of Blood—the God of every 
horror committed upon every man, woman and 
child in the madness of fight—he cannot compre- 
hend. Juniper, looking at a field of clover, could 
thankfully say, “the field of djod ;"’ but the 
words stick im his throat when he thinks ofa 
field of glory ; a field soaked with blood,—a field 
with thousands of dead and dying creatures upon 
it, sent into the world by God. Yet he consoles 
himself—‘‘I am only an ignorant Cab man.”’ 

Having thus unburdened himself, Juniper 
Hedgehog thus proceeds in his letter to his kins- 
man in India. 


‘‘Nevertheless, John Robinson, we have re- 
turned thanks that all of you, with your muskets 
and shells, and your bayonets and cannon, have 
killed thousands of the Sikhs. To be sure, they 
struck the first blow—that I can’t deny. For all 
that, I do think that in the prayerthat was made 
by the Archbishop, we did crow over ‘em a little 
too much. For my part, I should have liked it 
better if the prayer had said something, regret- 
ting like, the causes of the dreadful slaughter. 
Whereas, it accounted no more of the Sikhs-- 
poor things!—is it their fault if they’re not be- 
lievers in Seripture’—than if they’d been so 
many mad dogs, knocked on the head, for peace 
and safety. 

It was quite a holiday in our parish; and I do 
assure you many of the people looked as they 
went to and from the church, quite as proud as 
if they'd handled sword and musket on their own 
account, and were returning thanks for their own 
courage. ‘There was Snaps, the shoemaker and 
churechwarden. He had, | know, all the battle 
at his finger’s ends,—and looked as if he felt 
himself quite a soldier al] the service. And his 
wife had a bran-new gown for the ceremony, and 
his daughters new bonnets, Indeed, I could run 
over fifty people who went to church that day, as 
if they were going to parade ; and after they'd 
heard the Archbishop’s prayer, they looked about 
‘em quite proud and satisfied, as much as to say 
—‘See what we can do in the defence of our 
country!’ For myself (but then I'm onlya cab 
man) [ must say it—I did feel it a melancholy 
business. I couldn't, do all I could, get the hor- 
rors of the battle out of my head. When the 





organ began to play, I only thought of the roar- 
ing of the guns and the groans of the dying. 
| There was one part in the printed account of the | 
| fight that I could not forget. It was this:— 
**This battle had begun at six, and was over at 
eleven o’clock ; the hand-to-hand combat com- | 
menced at nine, and lasted scarcely two hours. 
The river was full of sinking men. For two 
hours volley after volley was poured in upon the 
human mass—the stream being literally red with | 
blood and covered with the bodies of the slain. At 
last the musket ammunition becoming exhausted, | 
the infantry fell to rear; the horse artillery ply- 
ing grape, till not a man was visible within | 
range. No COMPASSION WAS FELT, OR MERCY | 
sHOWN.”’ 
Yes, John: ‘‘no compassion was felt, or mer- | 
cy shown!” And we, as Christians, were called | 
upon to give thanks for it! 
Well, our clergyman—he’s a kind, good erea- | 
ture as ever prayed in a pulpit—he preached up- | 





it,) “But I say unto you, love your enemies.”’ 





| ous death. 


on the text, (I’ve no doubt he’d some meaning in| plain aud obvious 0 


A beautiful diseourse he made; though I doassure | in proportion to the surface 
you, a good many of the people, all tucked out! spread. In a large institution, 


in their best feathers (quite a church review, I 
ean tell you) in éompliment to your guns and 
bayonets, did look a little glum as the good gen- 
tleman went on; for all the world as if they 
thought such a discourse wasn’t for that day— 
any how. Nevertheless, he preached as he al- 
ways does, real, every-day religion—religion to 
be worn like an every-day coat in the working- 
day world, and not the religion that’s put on to 
come to church in. He worked the text in all 
manner of beautiful ways. It did sound cold to 
be sure, after we’d been thanking God for help- 
ing us to slaughter thousands of barbarians— 
thanking God in the words of an archbishop—to 
hear the words of Him who tells us to “‘Jove our 
enemies,”"—and not to kill ’em. ‘‘No compas- 
sion was felt, or mercy shown,”’ says the account 
of the battle. ‘Love your enemies,’’ says 
Christ. 

‘Yes, all that’s very well,’’ said Collops, the 
butcher, to whom I was talking after this fashion 
—Collops had mounted an entire new suit for 
the Thanksgiving—‘that’s all very well, Mister 
Hedgehog, but it won’t do ; such things are not 
to be taken in a straightfor’ard sense. Christi- 
anity is a beautiful thing, not a doubt on it, but 
to be a Christian every day in the week, { must 
shut up my shop. It was never intended. It’s 
quite enough if a man attends his church and is 
an earnest Christian once in seven days.’’ And 
there’s a good many folks like Collops in our 
parish; and I’m afeared in every other parish 
too. 

However, John, I hope it’s our last thanksgiv- 
ing for gunpowder. Let us only keep peace for 
an odd ten or fifteen years more, and you may 
bid. goodbye to war for good. The young lads 
of our time will be brought up in a better school 
than their poor fathers, and wont have the same 
relish for blood. ‘They won't cackle about glory 
like their parent ganders—it’s the young uns 
that I put my hope upon ; for its no easy matter 
— in fact it’s not to be done—to send middle-aged 
and old men to school again to unlearn all the 
stupidity and trampery of all their lives. Atd 
so, John, I do hope you'll be pleased to hear that 
there’s quite a stir among us just now—get the 
Quarterly Review if there’s a circulating library 
at Lahore—quite a stir about educating the pri- 
vate soldier. They're going to make him quite 
a moral, scientific gentleman. TThey’re going to 
have libraries for him, though they say nothing 
about taking away the halberds. And whether 
the soldier is still to have the cat-o’-nine tails or 
no, I can’t tell; but certainly they do say he’s 
to have books. 

Your affectionate friend, 
Juniper Heneenoc.” 
{True American. 





“REV. BAPTIST MINISTER, CESAR.” 


A good colored man has fallen in Israel. 
Departed this life, on the 24th of Nov. last, in 
the city of Montgemery, Ala., after lingering a 
few months, apparently with old age, the Rev. 
Baptist Minister, Cesar, in the 76th year of his 
age. Cwsar was a native of Virginia, a servant, 
and emigrated to Alabama with his master, Mr. 
John Blackwell, in the early settling of the 
country. Cesar being a good servant, and a 
zealous and good preacher of the gospel of 
Christ, his master gave him considerable liberty, 
and time to go and discharge his duty as a min- 
ister, until his master died. . 

Then, on the 15th day of December, 1828, 
the Alabama Baptist Association purchased 
Cesar, and gave him liberty to visit all the 
churches in its bounds, and preach the everlast- 
ing gospel for the benefit of the colored popula- 
tion of the country. The writer can truly say 
that his labors have been much blest. ea 

His moral and religious character was above 
suspicion and reproach. On true and fervent 
piety he had built its whole structure, and ex- 
emplified in his life all its ennobling principles. 
In his early days, he prepared for himself a 
building of God, eternal in the heavens, and en- 
listed under the banner of King Emanuel, the 
captain of our salvation. It was this consoling 
reflection that caused him triumphantly to enter 
the dark valley of the shadow of death, with a 
composure peculiar to the saint of God, who feels 
that his covenant friend is near. 

In the Alabama Association, the loss of the 
deceased will be greatly felt, especially by the 
colored population in the vicinity of Elim, An- 
tioch, and Montgomery prawe o where the 
most of his last labors were spent, and large 
numbers of colored members baptized by his 
hands. But the days of his usefulness are past, 
and he has been gathered to the family tomb. 
No more will he be seen in tears, earnestly ex- 
horting the old, the middle-aged and the young 
to deeds of holiness. He hag finished his mortal 
career, performed his pilgrimage on earth, and 
nothing of him now remains but the memory of 
his virtues. [Christian Index. 


Was this man a slave, ‘‘a chattel personal ?”’ 
It seems evident that he was called of God to 
preach the gospel to the poor. He was aa am- 
bassador of the Lord Jesus, commissioned from 
the court ot heaven to bear the tidings of salva- 
tion to dying men. But when he arose w de- 
clare the message of his Master, you might hear 
the clanking of his chain. What would the 
world say, if England should enslave the Ameri- 
can minister at the Court of St. James, even if 
he were allowed ‘‘considerable liberty,” and 
permitted to visit all the places “in its bounds 0’ 
Men would be unable to find words expressive 
of their indignation at the outrage. Is ita less 
grievous thing to make a slave of Christ's min- 
ister? How must He look upon such an indig- 
nity. 

In this instance, Christ’s minister is not merely 
made a slave, but his professed brethren do the 
deed. Paul was a bondman in pagan Rome. 
Suppose the Christian church in that city had 
purchased and held the apostle for a slave, how 
would the heathen Romans have regarded Chris- 
tianity, when they had learned that the Apostolic 
preacher was the slave of his Christian brethren, 
and that they had forged the fetters that he 
wore’ The judgment day only ean reveal the 
fearful influence upon an ungodly world of such 
grievous inconsistency in those whu profess the 
Christian name. What daring impiety to hold 
a man in slavery of whom Christ said, “If the 
Son shall make youfree, ye shall be free in- 
deed!’ And how unparalled is this enormity 
when it iscommitted by churches and_ ecclesias- 
tical bodies! A slave commissioned and sent 
forth to preach the free salvation of Christ by an 
association of ‘*Christians.’’ Horrible ! 

O that the Lord would speedily open this ficld 
to missionary laborers who would earnestly 
preach repentance to the master and liberty to 
the slave! It is a melancholy truth that, while 
a faithful servant of the Lord is declaring the 
whole gospel to native chiefs among the slave 
factories of Africa, with successful results, such 
a course among our neighbors and kindred at the 
South would doom the preacher to an ignoimuin- 
[Missionary Union. 





ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY DR. CHANNING. 


‘‘We insist on these remarks, because not a 
few associations seem to us exceedingly excep- 
tionable, on account of their tendency to fetter 
men, to repress energy, to injure the free action 


| of individuals and society, and because its ten- 


dency lurks, and is to be guarded against, even 
in good institutions. On this point we cannot 
but enlarge; for we deem it of the highest im- 
portance. ee 
Associations often injure free action by a very 
ration. They accumulate 
ower in a few hands, and this takes place just 
over which they 
afew men rule 


a few do every thing; and, if the institution hap- 
pens to be directed to objects about which con- 
flict ard controversy exist, a few are able to ex- 
cite in the mass strong and bitter passions, and 
by these to obtain an immense ascendency.— 
Through such an association, widely spread, yet 
closely connected by party feeling, a few leaders 
can send their voices and spirit far and wide, 
and, where great funds are accumulated, can 
league a host of instruments, and by menace and 
appeals to interest can silence opposition. Ac- 
cordingly, we fear that in this country, an influ- 
ence is growing up, through widely spread soci- 
eties, altogether at war with the spirit of our in- 
stitutions, and which, unless jealously watched, 
will gradually but surely encroach on freedom of 
thought, of speech, and of the press. It is very 
striking to observe, how, by such combinations, 
the very means of encouraging a free action of 
men’s minds may be turned against it. We all 
esteem the press asthe safeguard of our liber- 
ties, as the power which is to quicken intellect 
by giving to all minds an opportunity to act on 
all. Now, by means of Tract societies, spread 
over a whole community, and acting under a 
central body, a few individuals, perhaps not 
more than twenty, may determine the chief read- 
ing for a great part of the children of the com- 
munity, and for a majority of the adults, and 
may deluge our country with worthless sectarian 
writings, fitted only to pervertils taste, degrade 
its intelleet, and madden it with intolerance.— 
Let associations devoted to any objects which 
excite the passions, be everywhere spread and 
leagued together for mutual support, and noth- 
ing is easier than to establish a control over 
newspapers. Wear persuaded, that, by an 
artful multiplication of societies, devoted appa- 
rently to different objects, but all swayed by the 
same leaders, and all iniended to bear against a 
hated party, as cruel a persecution may be carri- 
ed on in a free country asin a despotism. Pub- 
lic opinion may be so combined, and inflamed, 
and brought to bear on odious individuals or opin- 
ions, that it will be as perilous to think and 
speak with manly freedom, as if an inquisition 
were open before us. It is now discovered, that 
the way to rule in this country is by an array of 
numbers, which a prudent man will not like to 
face, Of consequence, all associations aiming 
or tending to establish sway by numbers, ought 
to be opposed. ‘They create tyrants as effectual- 
ly as standing armies. Let them be withstood 

from the beginning. No matter whether the 
opinions which they intend to put down be true 
or false. Let no opinion be put down by such 
means. Let no error be suppressed by an in- 
strument, which will be equally powerful against 
truth, and which must subvert that freedom of 
thought on which all truth depends. Let the 
best end fail if it cannot be accomplished by right 
and just means. For example, we would have 
criminals punished, but punished in the proper 
way, and by a proper authority. It were better 
; that they should escape, than be imprisoned or 
| executed by any man who may think fit to as- 
| 

} 








sume the office; for sure we are, that, by this 
summary justice, the innocent would suffer more 
| that the guilty; and, on the same principle, we 
| cannot consent that what we deem error should 
| be crushed by the joint cries and denunciations 
| of vast societies directed by the tyranny of a 
| few; for truth has more to dread from such 
| weapons than falsehood, and we know no truth 
against which they may not be successfully turn- 
eed. In this country, few things are more to be 
| dreaded, than organizations or institutions by 
which public opinion may be brought to bear 
tyrannically against individuals or sects. From 
| the nature of things, public opinion is often un- 
| just; but, when it is not embodied and fixed by 
| pledged societies, it easily relents, it. may re- 
| ceive new impulses, it is open to influences from 
the injured. On the contrary, when shackled 
and stimulated by vast associations, it is in dan- 
} ger of becoming a steady, unrelenting tyrant, 
| brow-beating the timid, proscribing the resolute, 
} silencing free speech, and virtually denying the 
| dearest religious and civil rights. We say not 
that all great associations must be thus abused. 
| We know that some are useful. We know, too, 
| that there are cases, in which it is important 
| that public opinion should be condensed, or act 
inamass. We, feel, however, that the danger 
of great associations is increased by the very 
| fact, that they are sometimes useful. They are 
| perilous instruments. They ought to be sus- 
| pected. They are a kind of irregular govern- 
| ment created within our constitutional govern- 
jment. Let them be watched closely. As soon 
| as we find them resolved or disposed to bear 
down a respectable man or set of men, or to 
| force on the community measures about which 
wise and good men differ, let us feel that a dan- 
gerous engine is at work among us, and oppose 
to it our steady and stern disapprobation. 


We have spoken of the tendency of great in- 
stitutions to accumulate power in a few hands.— 
‘These few they make more active; but they tend 
to produce dependence; and to destroy self orig- 
inated action in the vast multitudes who compose 
them. Few comprehend the extent of this evil. 
Individual action is the highest good. What 
we want is, that men should do right more and 
more from their own minds, and less and less 
from imitation, from a foreign impulse, from 
sympathy with a crowd. This is the kind of ac- 
tion which we recommend. Would you do good 
according to the Gospel? Do it secretly, silent- 
ly; so silently, that the left hand will not know 
what the right hand doeth. This precept does 
not favor the clamorous and far-published efforts 
of a Jeagued multitude. Wemean notto sever 
men from others in well-doing, for we have 
said, there are many good objects which can only 
be accomplished by numbers. .But, generally 
speaking, we can do most good by individual ac- 
tion, and our own virtue is incomparably more 
improved by it. Itis vastly better. for example, 
that we should give our own money with our 
own hands, from our own judgment, and through 
personal interest in the distresses of others, 
than that we should send it by a substitute.— 
Second-hand charity is not as good to the giver 
or receiver as immediate. ‘There are, indeed, 
urgent cases where we cannot act immediately, 
or cannot alone do the good required. There 
let us join with others; but where we can do 
good secretly, and separately, or only with some 
dear friend, we shall most certainly put forth in 
this way more of intellect and jheart, more of 
sympathy and strenuous purpose, and shall 
awaken more of virtuous sensibility in those 
whom we relieve, than if we were to be parts of 
a multitude in accomplishing the same end — 
Individual action is the great point to be secur- 
ed. That man alone understands the true use 
of society, who learns from it to act more, and 
more from his own deliberate conviction, to 
think more for himself, to be less swayed by 
numbers, to rely more on his own powers. One 
good action, springing from our own minds, 
performed from a principle within, performed 
without the excitement of an urging and approv- 
ing voice from abroad, is worth more than hun- 
dreds which grow from mechanical imitation, or 
from the heat and impulse which numbers give 
us. In truth, all great actions are solitary ones. 
All the great works of genius come from deep, 
lonely thought. The writings which have 
quickened, electrified, regenerated the human 
mind, did not spring from associations. That is 
most valuable which is individual; which is 
marked by what is peculiar and characteristic in 
him who accomplishes it. In truth, associations 
are chiefly useful by giving means and opportu- 
nities to gifted individuals to act out their own 
minds. A Missionary society achieves little 
good, except when it can send forth an individu- 
al who wants no teaching or training from the 
society, but who carries his commission and 
chief power in his own soul. We urge this, for 
we feel that we are all in danger of sacrificing 
our individuality and independence to our social 
connexion. We dread new social trammels.— 
They are too numerous already. From these 


— 





views we learn, that there is cause to fear and 
to withstand great associations, as far as they 
interfere with, or restrain, individual action, per- 
sonal pra eggs a judgment, free, self- 
originated effort. e do fear, from nota few 
associations which exist, that power is to be ac- 
cumulated in the hands of a few, anda servile, 
tame, dependent spirit, to be generated in the 
many. Such is the danger of our times, and we 
are bound as Christians and freemen to with- 
stand it.’’ 





Human applause is the great test of humility. 
Whenever we are praised by our fellow-mortals, 
a certain secret pulsation will tell us whether we 
are proud or humble. We may, indeed, and 
should, feel a complacency, in any favorable tes- 
timony of ourselves, which tends to the good of 
our fellow-creatures, or the glory of our God. 
But, whoever is blest with the grace of humility, 
when applauded, will retire into the depths of 
his heart, and bring the testimony to a severe 
examination. The proud man exults even at 
praises which he does not deserve ; for it is his 
anxiety, rather how he shall appear in the eyes 
of men, than what may be his actual state in the 
apprehension of Almighty God. The humble 
spirit makes al] praise the matter of deep interior 
scrutiny; .... correcting what is amiss, and 
recollecting that all decisions are to be brought at 
the last day, before the great tribunal, and there 
submitted to a correction and revision, which will 
doubtless, in many instances, fill the assembled 
universe with astonishment and awe. [Saint 
Gregory. 





One reason why God hath scattered up and 
down several degrees of pleasure and pain, in all 
the things that environ and affect us, and blended 
them together in almost all that our thoughts and 
senses have to do with, is that we, finding im- 
perfection, dissatisfaction, and want of complete 
happiness in all the enjoyments which the crea- 
tures can afford us, might be led to seek it in the 
enjoyment of Him, with whom there is fulness 
of joy, and at whose right hand are pleasures for 
evermore. [Locke. 





When aman feels his need of God, and must 
seek his help in a time of necessity, when noth- 
ing else would do him any good, you would little 
think what an encouragement it is to go toa God 
that we know and are acquainted with. O! 
saith the heavenly Christian, I know both 
whither I go and to whom; I have gone this 
way many a time before now ; it is the same God 
that I daily conversed with; it is the same way 
that was my daily walk ; Gods knows me well 
enough and [ have some knowledge of him. On 
the other side, what a horror and discourage- 
ment to the soul will it be when it is forced to 
fly toGod in straights; to think, alas! [know not 
whither to go; I never went the way before; I 
have no acquaintance at the court of heaven ; 
my soul knows,not that God that I must speak 
to, and I fear He will not know my soul! But 
especially when we come to die, and must im- 





mediately appear before this God and expect to 
enter into his rest ; then the difference will plain- 
ly appear ; then what a joy will it be to think, 
lam going to the place that I daily conversed in , 
to the place from whence I tasted so frequent 
delights ; to that God whom I have met in medi- 
tation so oft! My heart hath been at heaven 
before now, and tasted the sweetness that hath 
oft revived it; and (as Jonathan by his honey) if 
my eyes were so enlightened, and my mind re- 
freshed, when I tasted but a little of that sweet- 
ness, what will it be when I shall feed on it 
freely? Onthe other side, what a terror must it 
be to think, I must die and go I know not whither; 
from a place where I am acquainted to a place 
I have no familiarity or knowledge! O! it is 
an unexpressible horror to a dying man to have 
strange thoughts of God and heaven. I am per- 
suaded there is no cause so common, that makes 
death, even to Godly men, unwelcome, and un- 
comfortable. [Baxter. 
. 





PROFESSOR GODDARD OF RHODE ISLAND. 


We have just read President Wayland’s dis- 
course on Professor Goddard, late of Brown 
University. In a species of writing, where 
there is usually so much striving for effect, it is 
refreshing to come across a discourse like this 
by Dr. Wayland—a simple, discriminating, af- 
fectionate and truthful account of his friend ;— 
the picture of a diligent scholar, a chaste and in- 
structive writer, a wise and useful citizen, an 
humble Christian, a faithful man, by one who to 
all this adds the quality of a powerful thinker. 
There were no striking events in Professor God- 
dard’s life, nor any striking qualities in his 
mind. And yet the portraiture, because of its 
stillness and quiet, is one that we Jove to dwell 
upon as a sort of Sabbath amid the uneasy 
strugglings of men. 

Prof. Goddard was born in 1794 and graduat- 
ed at Brown University in 1812. He studied 
law about two years when he chose the profes- 
sion of an editor, as his occupation for life, and 
took charge of the Rhode Island American. 


‘‘He had formed very just conceptions of the 
moral and social obligations devolving upon the 
conductor of a public press. He believed it to 
be the duty of an editor not merely to abstain 
from outraging the moral ‘sentiment of a com- 
munity ; but, still more, by holding forth exam- 
ples of pre-eminent virtue, and inculcating the 
principles of everlasting truth, to elevate the 
standard of public manners, and teach the way- 
ward passions of men obedience to conscience 
and reverence for law. He believed, that by 
constantly presenting, to the eye of the public, 
images of beauty, the press might exert a pow- 
erful influence in forming and purifying the 
national taste. He thought it incumbent upon 
him, on all suitable occasions, to arouse the 
spirit of the State, to combine together good 
men of every name, in the promotion of every 
enterprise by which the ignorant might be en- 
lightened, or the vicious reclaimed ; by which 
vice might be deprived of its means of fascina- 
tion, or virtue endowed with new elements of at- 
tractiveness ; by which the intelligent and the 
wealthy might be excited to beneficence, and 
the poor and uncultivated be encouraged to self- 
dependence. 

In conformity with these views, the press, 
under Mr. Goddard's superintendence, was ever 
conducted. The columns of his paper were al- 
ways enriched with the choicest gems of Eng- 
lish literature. His editorial writings were re- 
markable for the high spirit of individual and 
social morality, which breathed in every line, no 
less than for the pure, yet sparkling and epi- 
grammatic English, in which every sentiment 
was clothed. ‘Though he espoused with youth- 
ful ardor the political opinions he ever after- 
wards professed, yet, as I have been informed, 
he never in a single instance forfeited the per- 
sonal respect of his warmest opponents. To 
every judicious effurt to promote the welfare of 
his fellow citizens, he gave his willing and ear- 
nest support ; and some of our most valuable 
public charities owe their origin to the editorial 
labors of this portion of his life.’’ 


In 1825 he was appointed “a Professor in 
Brown University and continued there till 1842, 
when, in consequence of il] health, he resigned 


his place. : 
“Tn the enjoyment of rather more than his 





usual measure of health, he sat down at his din- 


ner table, on Monday, the 16th of February 
last. Very soon he arose in the agony produc- 
ed by strangulation ; and, in a few moments, 
surrounded by his family, who were incapable of 
rendering him any assistance, he expired. On 
the 2d day of the preceding January he had 
completed his fifty-second year.’’ 


We subjoin portions of President Wayland’s 
sketch of his character. 


“If I have correctly estimated the character of 
Mr. Goddard, its most remarkable feature was 
delicate and discriminating sensibjlity. I have 
already remarked that he possessed neither taste 
for the mathematics nor aptitude for tracing the 
relations which they discover. This observa- 
tion might with truth be more widely extended. 
He had no fondness for abstruse reasoning of any 
kind ; and I presume rarely followed the succes- 
sive steps of an intricate metaphysical argument 
to its conclusion. But it was equally true, thta 
by a sort of instinctive sensibility, he seemed to 
arrive at precisely the same result which minds 
differently endowed apprehended only by the 
Slower process of ratiocination. His critical 
perceptions were more exquisitely delicate than 
those of any man whom I have ever known. 
His friends never ceased to admire his rpass- 
ed power of discerning the most Tnicroscopic 
want of adjustment between a thought and the 
language in which it was clothed. He saw in- 
tuitively the precise form which an idea should 
assume, in any portion of a discourse, and the 
very tinge and junction of words which would 
most clearly and happily develop it. .He fre- 
quently could not give the reason for his choice 
of an expression, and he might sometimes ask 
the reason of others ; but the reason always ex- 
isted, and bore testimony to the accuracy of his 
judgment.’’ 

2 * * * * 

‘But it was not in the department of literature 
alone, that this delicate and discriminating sen- 
sibility predominated. The same peculiarity 
might be observed in Mr. Goddard’s studies, 
when they.partook of a severer character. He 
was, as I have said, a diligent and profound 
thinker upon all subjects of religion, morals, 
general politics, and human civilization. But 
even here, he appeared to arrive at the result in 
which he rested, rather by a moral intuition 
than by any process of reasoning. His spiritual 
discernment seemed to indicate to him what the 
law should be, and, upon investigation, he found 
his opinions confirmed by the highest authorities. 
Hence, in his reading, he rather sought for the 
truths which our great teachers have discovered, 
than for the processes by which their discoveries 
have been effected. To theological controversy 
he paid but little attention; but of sermons, or 
other religious writings, which lay bare the hu- 
man heart, or reveal to us the precepts of duty, 
or present the scriptural motives for well doing, 
he was a diligent and earnest student. Of the 
various theories of social order, he knew but 
little, and he cared even less. Let a case, how- 
ever, be presented, which involved the essential 
principles either of individual or social right, and 
he would seize upon it in an instant; and it 
would not be long before he had formed a defi- 





nite and earnest opinion in respect to it. He 
might not be able to give a logical reason for his 
opinion ; but the opinion would be, with singu- 
lar certainty, correct, and he would so present it 
to the public as to leave an impression which no 
argument could readily efface.’’ 

* * * * * 

‘*It might seem the result of a studied reserve, 
were I, in this connexion, to make no reference 
to the writings of Professor Goddard, during the 
political agitations of this State, a few years 
since. It is well known, that as soon as any 
serious danger to our institutions was apprehen- 
ded, he steed forth the unwavering advocate of 
justice and truth, of liberty and law. His es- 
says for the daily press, during this period alone, 
would -fill a moderately sized volume. Day 
after day, he explained to his fellow citizens the 
principles of rational liberty ; he laid bare, with 
a masterly hand, the distinction between liberty 
and licentiousness ; and when at last the crisis 
arrived—with an eloquence that fired the soul 
of every true hearted man, he urged us all to 
unite in defence of that heritage of civil and re- 
ligious liberty which God had bestowed upon 
our fathers. In this cause he labored on, amid 
sickness and infirmity, through good report and 
through evil report, until the efforts of patriotism 
were crowned with triumphant success. And 
he labored, as every one of you knows, from the 
pure love of right. All the ends he aimed at, 
were his country’s, his God’s, and truth’s. He 
desired nothing, either for himself or his friends, 
which he did not equally desire for the humblest 
citizen amongst us. He labored to sustain a 
government which should secure to every citizen 
the rights conferred upon him by his Creator, 
and which should guard those rights with equal 
vigilance, both against the oppressions of the 
many, and the tyranny of the few. It is in no 
small degree owing to his labors, that the suc- 
cess of these principles in our little State may be 
attributed. 

The manners of Professor Goddard were cour- 
teous and refined. His personal habits, without 
being painfully exact, were scrupulously neat, 
and in perfect harmony with the character of a 
literary citizen. His conversation, sometimes 
playful, never frivolous, was always instructive, 
and at times singularly forcible, captivating and 
eloquent. His tastes were simple and easily 
gratified ; and J think that he preferred a book 
in his study, or a conversation at the fireside 
with a friend, to any form of more exciting and 
out-door enjoyment. He was, both from nature 
and principle, eminently, but with diserimina- 
tion, charitable. To the judiciously benevolent 
institutions of our city he was a liberal and fre- 
quently an unsolicited contributor. Nor did his 
charity exhaust itself in making others the almo- 
ners of his bounty. He sought out the poor and 
infirm, the disconsolate and the forgotten, and 
specially those who in age were suffering from 
the mutability of fortune ; and, while he relieved 
their wants by pecuniary aid, soothed their sor- 
rows by his sympathy, and animated their hopes 
by his cheerful encouragement. One of his last 
visits, only a few days before his death, was 
made to an aged widow, who has since followed 
him into eternity, to whom he communicated 
alms ; while, as she herself told me, he consoled 
her sinking spirit by the humble piety of his con- 
versation. 

The religious opinions of Professor Goddard 
were those of the divines of the English refor- 
mation. He believed most fully in those doc- 
trines which teach the moral corruption of the 
human heart, the necessity of the influences of 
the Spirit to our moral transformation, and that 
our only hope of salvation rests upon the atone- 
ment by Jesus Christ. He was conscientiously 
attached to the Episcopal Church ; but, making 
a wise distinction between spiritual religion and 
the various modes in which it may be manifest- 
ed, he loved true piety, wherever he discovered 
it, ‘‘with a pure heart fervently.” He carried 
into daily practice the sentiment which he The 
ed only a few days before his death. he 
longer I live,’’ said he, ‘‘the more dearly do I 
prize being a Christian ; and the me Oe 
unimportant seem to me the eager y w ich 
true Christians are se — pag stig 

er to have . ’ 
nm a attachment to the truths which 
he believed, combined so fervent and comprehen- 
sive a charity for all that loved the Lord Jesus 

‘hrist in sincerity. 

ar been informed that, in youth, Mr. God- 
dard was as thoughtless as other men, in respect 
to his relations with God. In early manhood, 








however, a change in his religious views was 
known by his friends to have taken place. More 
than twenty years since, he wrote thus concern- 
ing himself: ‘‘My interest in the one thing need- 
ful is becoming a deeper and more habitual sen- 





timent of the soul. At all times, I have a pow- 
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erful conviction of the utter worthlessness of 
earthly things compared with the enjoyments 
and consolations of Christianity. ‘The fruits of 
a various experience, the warnings and the 
chastisements of heaven, I would hope, have 
not been lost upon me; and amid the trials and 
contests of life, the hopes of my spirit are cen- 
tered upon that peace which the world cannot 


give.”’ 
* 


‘From this time, his friends observed that re- 
ligious truth was gradually obtaining a more 
controlling influence over his opinions, his affee- 
tions and his practice. Ashe grew older, his 
love for piety, simple, obscure, unadorned piety, 

e more ardent and reverential. His charity 
was more earnestly directed to the spiritual 
wants of man. His conversation, especially © 
late years, seemed to me to move in constant 
parallelism with religious ideas ; and it ha pee 
neously turned towards them, as If his —_ 
dwelt in habitual contemplation of the vanities o 
time and the realities of eternity. He became 
more prompt in avowing his religious sentiments 
on all occasions, and in their relation to every 


* * * . 


subject. His reading became more exclusively 
religious. Sermons of the English divines, es- 


pecially those of a practical character, became 
his constant study. He more frequently made 
religion the subject of conversation in the do- 
mestic circle. On Sunday, the day before his 
death—his family having been detained from 
public worship in consequence of a violent 
storm— after family prayers were concluded, he 
read for their instruction some interesting passa- 
ges which he had selected from the sermons of 
Archbishop Whately; interspersing them with 
impressive remarks of his own, on the subject of 
the importance of religion. These were his dy- 
ing counsel. It is by such precept and example 
that “the, being dead, yet speaketh.” 
* * * * 


“The death of such a man, at any time, is 
always felt to be an irreparable loss. I, how- 
ever, remember no instance, since my residence 
in this city, in which this sentiment has been so 
deep and universal. The sphere of eminent 
usefulness, which Mr. Goddard filled, was pecu- 
liar and uncommon. It rarely happens that 
affluence is granted to men of so varied learning, 
so cultivated taste, and so elevated moral princi- 
ple. Still more rarely are these advantages 
combined with the leisure and the will to use 
them with disinterested zeal for the benefit of 
the community. But it was while thus employ- 
ing his varied talents, that Mr. Goddard was so 
suddenly removed from the midst of us. At no 
time of his life had his influence been so widely 
acknowledged and so beneficially felt, as at the 
very moment when it all ceased forever. When 
we think of the intellectual and moral light 
which he diffused, of the trusts which he held, 
of the courses of thought and action which he 
directed, we seem to look in vain, | do not say 
for the man, but for the men by whom his place is 
to be supplied. Our only hope is in God. 
‘‘Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaseth ; for 
the faithful fail from among the children of men.” 
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PERSECUTIONS IN THE ARMENIAN CHURCH. 
HORATIO SOUTHGATE. PUSEYISM. 





cution been carried to such an extent as Our ate 


sionaries represent it ! 

“The Patriarch,” says Bishop Southgate, 
“has from the first set himself against everything 
like persecution, which I believe 1s not in his 
nature.” 

‘‘He has punished the refractory by separating 
them from the church. He has there left them. 
Doubtless their excommunication has subjected 
them to numerous inconveniences. Men who 
were sureties for them (according to the custom 

ailing in this country,) would be no longer. 
prevailing ry 2» Hea 
Their friends have, in many instances deserted 
them. The law of excommunication requires 
that they be held as heathen men and publicans! 
This prevents old acquaintances from even re- 
cognizing them. Their business among their 
own countrymen is necessarily injured. All this 
is a sacrifice to their opinions, But it does not 
imply persecution on the part of the patriarch. 
He could evidently do no less than turn them out 
of the church, in which they even determined not 
to remain in peace. ‘The consequences are their 
own, voluntarily incurred. I should be glad to 
believe that they were suffering for the truth. 1 
would give every one of them a shelter and a 
home, if it were so. Indeed, I would gladly 
receive them now, in the hope of bringing them 
to a better state of mind; but the aid of a Bishop 
is what they are least likely to ask. It is one of 
| their fundamental principles to despise Bishops, 
| and to regard themselves as much Bishops as 
any body, as some of them say they are. 

This is Bishop Southgate’s statement, and 
the Patriarch himself, in a very extraordinary 
communication to the Bishop, says ; 

“They wrongfully abuse us, in saying that we 
torture, persecute, and tyranically oppress them, 
for we have done no more than fulfil our Lord's 
own words. (Matt. xviii. 17.) I feel bound in 
reply to your inquiries to say what I have really 
done; and it is indeed asI state. I have warned 
my people not to be united with them, not to sa- 
lute them, and not to receive them into their hous- 
es. (2 John 10:)” 

These two statements, to our mind, entirely 
confirm what the Missionaries have said. And 
in all this, according to our Protestant Episcopal 
American Bishop, who was educated as a Con- 
gregationalist,—in al! this there is no persecu- 
tion! To be sure the Patriarch has ‘* warned 
his people not to be united with them, not to 
salute them, and not to receive them into their 
That is, they are cut off at once from 
all social intercourse with their fellow men. 


houses.” 


No one is allowed to speak to them, to receive 
them into his house or, of course, to perform 
“towards them an act of charity or kindness. 
They are, says the Bishop, ‘‘to be held as 
Their old acquain- 
Their 
means, of 


heathen men and publicans. 
tances may not even recognise them.” 
business is taken from them. No 
course, is left by which to support their families. 
And in all this Bishop Southgate sees no_perse- 
cution. We pray that he may never be permit- 
ted to feel such an absence of persecution. But 
This kind-hearted 
Bishop, whose own parents here are Congrega- 


there is an asylum left. 





Seven American Missionaries some time ago 
laid before the public an account of the manner 
in which their converts had been persecuted by 
the patriarch of Constantinople. 


‘The servants of God,” they say, “including 
priests as well as well as laymen, have been ban- 
ished or exiled to distant countries, oppressed | 
with increased taxes or heavy fines—imprisoned | 
in dark holes with chains to their necks and feet, | 
or bastinadoed almost to death; one individual in 
the hands of the Bishop, and in another instance 
three men at the instigation of and in the pres- | 
ence of the village priests. | 

But this degree of persecution has still been in- 
sufficient to stop the spread of light, or to extin- | 
guish the love of the truths of the gospel in their 
awakened minds. In Constantinople especially, 
the interest in becoming acquainted with the liv- 
ing way of salvation has continued to increase. 
The ecclesiastics and primates of the Armenian 
church, feeling that something must be done, and | 
aware that the largeness of the number of those | 

who are evangelically disposed incapacitated 

them from exiling all, devised a new course of 
persecution. In the first place, on the first Sab- 

bath of February, the Patriarch solemnly excom- 

municated with Anathemas all the adherents of 
the ‘“‘new doctrines.”” Now, althougl the evan- 

gelical Armenians love the community in which | 
they were born, with all the strength of national | 
feeling, they could still bear in silence, the mere- 

ly being excommunicated from a particular church 

on account of their adherence to the gospel of 
Christ. But this was far from being the sole de- 

sign or result of the Anathema. 
as anathematized persons hus been made a pre- 
text with the connivance and aid of some of the 
Turkish authorities, for putting all of them out 
of the pale and protection of the civil law, for 
depriving them without appeal of their houses, 
shops and trades, for false actions in court and 
false imprisonments. 

Their enemies, to effect this result have em- 
ployed all their power. The Patriarch holds up 
the terror of Anathema to every one, however 
near of kin to the persecuted, who buys from or 
sells to, or refuses to juin in bringing calamities 
on, these pious men. Calumnies are circulated 
in high places as to the nature of this religious 
movement. ‘Ihe monied influence of Constanti- 
nople, which is chiefly in the hands of the Arme- 
nian bankers, is brought to bear with fearful ef- 
fect in preventing any persons high or low, civil 
officers, merchants, shopkeepers or householders, 
from relieving or sustaining the persecuted.— 
They are driven out of houses owned by them- 
selves or held for aterm by contract; they are 
spoiled of their goods, all but one of their shops 
in the city having been forcibly shut; many have 
been iniquitously deprived of their trade licenses : 
and four are contemptuously and cruelly confined 
in a foul prison. They are prosecuted for debts 
never contracted, or not yet due, and are impo- 


' 

} 
i 
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Their position | 


tionalists, ‘‘would, if he believed they were suf- 
fering for the truth, give every one of them a 
shelter and a home. ‘‘Indeed,’’ he kindly adds, 
“I would gladly receive them now, in the hope 
of bringing them to a better mind.” 'Thatis, if 
they will give him some assurance that they will 


of measures, which go to inflict a series of 
penalties, hardly less severe than imprisonment 
and death, on Christians, because in their 
hearts they receive and publicly profess doc- 
trines, which are at this hour professed by al- 
most the entire Protestant world, with the ex- 
ception of the Puseyite fragment of the Episco- 
pal Church. ‘This is the natural result of Pusey- 
ism. And Horatio Southgate, if he were in 
this country and had the power, must, in alle- 
giance to his principles, and in conformity with 
what he has sanctioned in others, excommunt- 
cate from the Church of Christ, from all social 
intercourse with the disciples of Christ, and 
from all offices of kindness, his own devout and 
honored parents, and all Christians of every sect 
in the United States except the Roman Catholic 
and the Episcopal. No others could in his eyes 
have Christian marriage or burial, or any social or 
business relations with Christians ; they could not 
be admitted into their houses, could not be recog- 
nised by them in the streets, and could be regard- 
ed only as heathen men and publicans, and that 
far more in the Jewish than the Christian sense. 
This is what has been done by the Armenian 
Patriarch and approved by the American Bishop, 
of Constantinople. 





Since writing the above, we have read an al- 
ticle in the New York Evangelist, which says, 

“‘We are informed that Bishop Southgate en- 
deavgred to prevent the British Ambassador, 
Canning, from exercising any influence in behalf 
of the persecuted and imprisoned Armenians, 
but notwithstanding this, that gentleman did in- 
terfere most generously and effectually.”’ 

We can easily believe this. 

We ought to add, that when we first saw the 
letter of the Missionaries we supposed its state- 
ments very extravagant and therefore attached 
little importance to it, and as Mr. Southgate’s 
letters came out in the Witness we took them 
up, expecting to find in thema refutation of what 
the Missionaries had said ;—so that all our 
views and impressions hiave been drawn from 
his letters and the Patriarch’s Jetter which is 
appended to them. Nothing can be more 
smooth and specious, but underneath all this is 
the old venom of religious persecution, hiding it- 
self there so naturally that it seems altogether 
unconscious of its own existence. 





PRAYER. 

Prayer, the sou! of our Christian life,—a 
breath mingling with the breathings of the Al- 
mighty,—the union of our spirits with his, till, 
as our human passions are subdued, we are at 
one with him, and the peace of God is ours! 
Do we know what it is to pray’? Have we 
ineditated on God, till a sense of his presence 
has shut out all inferior thoughts, and the ful- 
ness of his divine love has diffused itself through 
us, and we are made alive through every fibre of 
our being? It is net often that we can hope for 
such an experience. He knows our weakness- 
es. ‘Like as a father pitieth his own children, 


even sois the Lord merciful unto them that 


: 


fear him.*’ A calm, humble and reverent spirit 





renounce their errors, he will treat them kindly. 
What more did the severest persecutors of 
Christians in the first centuries of our religion ;— 
what more did they ask? ‘The consequences,” 
says the Bishop, ‘‘were their own, voluntarily 
incurred." How was it when Stephen was 
stoned or Paul beheaded’ Were not the con- 
sequences their own, voluntarily incurred ? 

But had not these poor men, who were sub- 
jected to such privations and sufferings, been 
guilty of some gross outrages against Christian- 
Bishop South- 


‘They hold, first,’’ he says, 


iiy’? What were their crimes? 
gate shall answer. 


*'That nothing is to be received either for faith 
or practice which is not clearly enjoined in the 
Bible. Thes strikes at the root of all ecclesiastical 
institutions, for even the sacred orders of the man- 
istry are not the subject of express myunclions in| 
the word of God, 1t also abrogates all religious 
festivals and feasts—and these, accordingly, are 
generally rejected by the Armenian seceders.— 
They hold, apparently as a sequence from the 
foregoing, thatthe church of Christ is altogether 
and only invisible. They reject the doctrine 
that the body and blood of Ghrist are in any wise 
given or received in the Lord’s supper; they re- | 
gard baptism as a serptural institution, but in- | 
volving no change of state or inheritance of priv- 
ileges. They hold, generally, that there is no 
distinction of orders in the Christian ministry, 
and deny that one man has any more right than 
another to exercise its duties. Hence they cast 
contempt upon ordination, and some of them 
avoid it altogether. They declare that all true 
Christians (that is, spiritual believers) are one 
body, and constitute the only Church of Christ.” 





These are the charges, and ail the charges, 
which Bishop Southgate has enumerated against 
them. And for these heresies they are, and in 
his opinion ought to be treated as heathen men 
and publicans, cut off from all social intercourse 
with their fellow men, deprived of the business 
by which they and their families may live, and 
thus, but for charity from abroad, be left to per- 
ish. And yet this Bishop's own parents are 
guilty of the same heresy, which he would visit 
with such fearful consequences on the heads of 
these poor people, who would return to the sim- 
plicit of a Christian faith. 

Bishop Southgate is a Missionary sent out to 





tent to secure their own debts by the arm of law. 
Their houses are mobbed and stoned, and it has 
become impossible for them to walk in safety in 
many parts of the city. And the thousands who 
sympathize with them in their distresses are de- 
tered by threats of similar injuries from becoming 
their sureties or testifying to the truth in their 
behalf, And to crown all, they are threatened 
with exile. 

The number who have been made to sufler in 
consequence of these persecutions, is probably 
several hundred including families. And the 
number who have felt themselves obliged to suc- 
cumb to the demands of the ecclesiastics, to keep 
their families from starving is not a few; yet we 
rejoice to state that with three or four exceptions 
all those who have given us evidence of sincere 
piety, have shown great firmness of faith, cheer- 
fully suffering persecution for Christ’s sake.— 
They are chiefly men of the middle walks of life, 
who were in comfortable business and are of sol- 
id and sober character. But they have had.the 
boldness to throw themselves in the breach for 
the cause of Christ and his church, ready as they 
hope to suffer even unto death, thinking not so 
much of immediate deliverance for themselves, 
as of contending for — religious privileges 
for the hundreds in ‘Turkey and Syria, and for 
future generations, whose lot is depending upon 
the issue of this struggle for their faith at the 
capital.” 


That the Patriarch of Constantinople, brought 
up ina land of despots, and with the despotic 
ideas natural to the head of the Eastern Church, 
should pursue such a course is not surprising. 
But itso happens that Horatio’ Southgate, a 
young man, educated at Bowdoin College and a 
year or two since consecrated, according to the 
rites of the Protestant Mpiseopal Church of the 
United States, as Bishop of Constantivople, is 
on terms of familiar intercourse with the Patri- 
arch, and not only approves of all that he has 
done, but has doubtless advised him to do it. 
But is there not sume mistake’ Has the perse- 


Constantinople by our Protestant Episcopal 
He is well known to belong to the 
Oxford, or, as it is usually called, the Puseyite 
party in the Episcopal Church. 

The most effectual way of testing religious 
opinions is by their practical application. ‘By 
their fruits shall ye know them.’’ Now it some- 
times happens, that the circumstances best fitted 
to test a system of pernicious doctrines are, by 
the Providence of God, so ordered as in an ex- 
traordinary way to try and put them down. We 
recognise such a combination of circumstances 
in the case before us. A system of Church 
doctrines, apparently harmless here because 
they cannot be enforced, have been brought for- 
ward and sustained with a remarkable zeal, per- 
severance and show of reason. 


Church. 


They have been 
connected with writings containing much which 
we have rejoiced to publish in our columns, as 
containing high spiritual truths, expressed with 
uncommon earnestness and beauty. The men 
at the head of this movement in England have 
been men whose devoted lives were such as 
would most effectually commend their writings. 
Through these and other influences, which we 
have not room here to enumerate, their pernic- 
ious principles respecting the authority and gov- 
ernment of the Church have prevailed to a very 
great extent in England, and still more in this 
country. But the practical evils, which grow out 
of the system, asa necessary part of it where itis 
established, have not been felt, because the sys- 
tem itself has not ‘been fairly tried. Now it so 
happens, that a young. man, full of these views, 
with his inflated notions of Episcopal and Chureh 
authority, goes to a country, where these views 
prevail and may be carried-out, and one of his 
first acts is to approve, if not to advise, a course 


is that which best becomes our ordinary devo- 
tions. But as the spirit of prayer should per- 
vade our whole experience and mingle with all 
our thoughts and emotions, so whenever any- | 
thing may come to elevate our thoughts or to 
move us deeply, a correspondent elevation and 
earnestness should be imparted to our devotional 
feelings, that God, if we may so express our- 
highest 

How 


many are there, who only give to him a relue- 


selves, may be the partner of our 


thoughts and our strongest emotions. 
tant share in their sterile moments, or make him 
the companion only of their dreary and solitary | 
hours! The freshness of our young hearts and | 
the mellowness of our ripe affections and matur- 
er thoughts—may they all be his, and all 
sanctified and blessed to our own souls. 


WESTERN EVANGELIST. 

This is the title of a weekly newspaper just 
setup in Buffalo, N. Y.,—an able, spirited 
paper—a good omen for the cause of liberal 
Christianity in that enterprising and growing 
region. We have seen but a single number, 
which unites good taste and a Christian tone of 
feeling with great intellectual activity and a 
strong interest in moral and social progress. We 
had cut out several paragraphs which the crowd- 
ed state of our columns do not allow us to insert 
this week. 





*,* The beautiful poem on our last page was 
written by Mr. Ware at a time when many | 
deaths had taken place among the ministers of | 
our denomination, and many others were errone- 
ously reported. It was soon after Mr. Ware 
himself had made his last attempt to preach, | 
and just as he was making up his mind to leave 
Cambridge and give up the duties to which so 
many labors and prayers had been given and to 
which his affections still clung. The poem needs 
no such circumstances to commend it; but they 
who loved and honored him will feel a warmer 
interest in it from a knowledge of these facts. 





For the Register. 

There is great wisdom as well as beauty and 
a profound earnestness in the following extracts, 
which, at our particular request, we have been 
kindly permitted to make from a sermon preached 
in the West Church of this city a few Sundays 
since by the Junior Pastor. 

The Scripture,—‘what shall be the sign of 
thy coming '’’ speaks with unspent power still, 
and says to the upholders of whatsoever evil cus- 
toms, the consenters to whatsoever false sys- 
tems, that Christ is coming todoom them as de- 
cisively as he did the wrong usages of the Jews. 
We witness indeed this coming as clearly in the 
condemnation pronounced upon all unjust insti- 
tutions as it was witnessed in that old destruc- 
tion of the fabric of a false religion. We wit- 
ness it whenever and wherever the Gospel gains 
the victory over the vice and ignorance and evil 
passions of the human heart. It is a gladdening 
spectacle, which every year this new Jerusalem 
of ours displays, in the throng of those earnestly 
asking how the great evils that afflict humanity 
can be overcome,—how error, crime, war, and 
slavery can be removed from the earth, and 
Christian truth and principle made supreme. 
Mistakes may be committed, injudicious courses 
are sometimes pursued, but I rejoice, and every 
true believer in Christ must rejoice, that men 
are not insensible to the woes and wrongs of the 
age, that they do not sleep over the existence of 
debasing customs, but bend every energy to the 
work of their reform. Better even mis-direction 
than stupor. Better stormy passion than _spirit- 
ual stagnancy and death. 











Were not this the spirit of the times, we 
might indeed mourn. Were Christians dead to 
the sufferings and wants of mankind, we ought 
to hang our heads in despair. For we should 
feel that however Christ might have come in the 
destruction of Jerusalem, there was no hope that 
he was ever to come again, And exult as we 
might to see the old Hebrew bigotry scared 
away before his Religion’s youthful strength 
and lustre, we should be eppressed with melan- 
choly all the more, to mark the same essential 
wickedness without rebuke or check uprearing 
itself still. We should tremble to behold the 
signs of his broken sceptre and passing empire 
over the human soul. I confess I should be 
grieved by this insensibility to sin in Christen- 
dom more than by the most subtle and learned 
assaults on the records of our faith. For I 
know that in the armory of higher learning, and 
deeper philosophy, and the convictions of the 
good and great, there are weapons abundantly 
strong to repel these. 

But should Christianity cease to work on 
every generous and holy emotion of the human 
soul, should she cease to stimulate the justice 
and mercy of the human heart to rise and pro- 
test against all unrighteousness and oppression 
beneath the sun, I should not know what reply 
to make to the sceptic then. His argument 
would verily be unanswerable. 1 should be con- 
vineed that the Christian apologist was finally 
silenced,—that a fata] chasm was beginning to 
yawn in the evidences of our faith, and that a 
new dispensation, like what some seem to be 
boastfully proposing, was in truth the only re- 
sort and forlorn hope of a deserted race. But it 
is not so. Christianity is the informing impulse 
ofall the blessed enterprises of philanthropy. 
She first, by her power gained from God’s right 
arm, moved them, She still inspires them. ‘To 
her the honor is rendered by all the wise and 
good advocates of every one of them. She alone 
ean save them from the ambition and bad passion 
and unjust action which some unwise and un- 
sanctified philanthropists are so unhappily ming- 
ling with them. And when ‘hey are all per- 
suaded to be reformers as her Author was, with 
his spirit of meekness, patience, and divine 
charity, it will be indeed a good day for the 
world. Yes,—Christ must come in the reform- 
er’s own heart, before the reformer himself can 
help to hasten the day of the Redeemer’s power 
and glorious coronation over all the kingdoms, 
No principle can be asserted now of so pressing 
concern as this. For with whom shall God’s 
truth be entrusted, if its chosen and professed 
champions be disloyal to it in their own souls? 
Who shall keep the castle, if its defenders be 
treacherous. It is not that the reformers who 
need this lesson feel too deeply the evils against 
which they contend. They do not feel them 
If they did, they would be less 
Harsh 


language and a censoriuus temper are no evi- 


deeply enough. 
vehement, less bitter, less denunciatory. 


dence of deep emotion, but only of subjection to 
unholy passions. Would that the woes and 
wrongs of slavery, war, intemperance and all 
sin, might sit more heavy on every reformer'’s 
soul! 

I rejoice to believe that Christ Aas come in 
the hearts of many who are engaged in the vari- 
ous works of reform, and that he is coming in 
the hearts of more, and more abundantly coming. 
I rejoice to be persuaded that many are sincerely 
longing for the regeneration of the public mind 
and the rebuilding @n higher principles of social 
life,—many who are not bold and leud, and filled 
with a virulent conceit, but touched with a real 
sympathy for every needy and every wronged 
creature of God. There are many actually ex- 
erting themselves, not alone in the joint and 
formal action and resolution of great bodies of 
meu,—it may be not atall in this way,—but, in 
all their conduct and conversation, through every 
chance of honest private influence, they are 
diffusing those practical principles of Christianity, 
on which the hope of the world depends. God 
speed them. God increase their numbers. God 
give them glorious success, returning an hun- 
dred fold for thg noiseless seed they meekly 
scatter. 


For the Register. 
THE BIBLE OUR ONLY CREED. 


I think this saying ought not to bea watch- 
word with us. I see not how it can be used by 
us consistently with perfect integrity, or indeed 
with any considerable meaning. 

In the first place the Bible is not a creed, and 
of course therefore cannot be an only creed. It 
is not a definite statement of the sum and sub- 
stance of Christianity ; but is the materials out 
of which such a statement is to be constructed. 

In the second place if the meaning be that we 
have no creed, and that instead of a creed we 
accept the Bible as a record of facts all of which 
we believe, the saying in this sense, however 
effective and specious it may be as a popular 
declaration, cannot commend itself to those who 
desire only to represent faithfully what they be- 
lieve ; for, unless I am wrong, it is untrue both in 
point of fact, and in point of reason. 

In point of fact I imagine it not to be true that 
the Unitarian denomination so accept the Bible. 
The greater part of the Bible, namely the, Old 
‘Testament, is surely not so accepted. And as 
to the New Testament, where are the individu- 
als among our clergy who do not make consid- 
erable abatement, and that not only in matters of 
trifling moment, but in parts which have been by 
other sects deemed essential to the evangelical 
system? I need not refer to the miraculous con- 
ception, to the ascension, and to some particular 
accounts of miracles. 

On these and other points there is little diseus- 
sion. It is thought best that they should be left 
to the reverent consideration of every mind. 
And in the present state of opinion it might not 
be edifying to bring them forward. But how 
can we, without a wound to our integrity which 
no popular suecess can heal, allege that the Bible 
isto us asa creed, that is expressive of our 
faith with a documentary accuracy. To the 
Orthodox sects it is in a manner so. The Bible 
they accept as not only containing the divine 
revelation, as in al! its parts documentarily 
authoritative, the divine revelation divinely writ- 
ten down. ‘They can say with meaning and with 
perfect sincerity—The Bible is our creed. And 
if they add another creed, it is as a summing 
up of what they think they find in the Bible, 
and only secondary to it and explanatory of it. 
But unless I am mistaken, it is the general tacit 
understanding among Unitarians that the Bible 
is not to be so received. 

And secondly, in point of reason, the Bible 
ought not to be and was not meant to be so re- 
ceived. As a document not being divine and 
perfect, it cannot remain the absolute creed unto 
all ages. It was the creed, sincere and undoubt- 
ed, of the Christians of the first centuries, and 


| no creed, but that we professed a living connec- | 


we accept it as the testimony of the first wit- 
nesses. But the Holy Spirit continues to reveal 
to us new truth, new unfoldings of the great 
central fact; historical and scientific investiga- 
tions give us new light; and this new light and 
new truth we must follow and must revere. If 
they show to us limitations in the minds of the 
first recorders, and instances of incorrectness or 
incompleteness in the work of their hands, we 
must acknowledge it, however much it may 
diminish our popular influence. 

Popular influence, what a baneful and univer- 
sally corrupting object of ambition among us! 
The majesty of religion must stoop, and truth 
must stain her pure garments in order to enter 
in among the populace and gather followers to 
swell their train. The question shall not be 
what is true and what is highest; but what is 
effective, and what is ‘‘practical.’’ The Chris- 
tian shall not conform his confessions in quiet- 
ness and reverence to the mind of the spirit, 
but solicitously bend them to the necessities of 
the day. But why is this' We are told that 
the gospel is not meant for the dreamers of the 
study but for the regeneration of the mass of 
mankind. But in that regeneration God does 
not need our help. He is able to find instru- 
ments of his own. And when he will use us, 
we shal] have a clear call ; and that call will not 





mingle with temporal solicitudes or bid our faith 
bend its head before the changing spirit of the | 
people ; it will make us feel that it is better to 
gain a single soul to the sincerity of the truth, 
than to make proselytes of the world by a secta- 
nan sagacity; nay, that it is better to dwell 
alone with Christ, raised in spirit into commu- 
nion with the guileless saints of other ages, 
than,—I say not to impair integrity,—but to 
quit the sacred sphere of perfect, disinterested, 
world-renouncing simplicity of thought and 
speech. 


I repeat, God does not need us. There | 
is no man ean say, I am necessary to the estab- | 
lishment of Christ’s kingdom. There is no sect 
Let Christ work 
hisends through the instruments that he chooses. 
He chooses none whom he does not sanctify. 
The men of popular arts, and of a compromising | 
sagacious eloquence are not his chosen instru- 
ments. The house they build is on the sands. 
Their influence is quickly washed away. But| 
they whom Christ calls to work his work come | 
up with a crushed and trembling heart and speak 
under the impulse of a wisdom which is not of 
the world, and are filled with a simplicity and 
sincerity which go far beyend the requirements | 
of the strictest worldly standard. 

I think we must give up the saying ;—the 
Bible is our creed. 


can be so bold as to say that. 





It would be more true to 
the fact to say, Christ is our creed. By this it 
would be understood that we meant, that we had 


tion with an head by which we are raised above 
the necessity of creeds, and by which we are 
united together in one true body, so as not to 
need the bond of a common confession. ‘There 
would be great room for opinion on that subject. 
But our watchword would not deceive. 


G.F. 8. 





Great deference is certainly due to our broth- 
er’s remarks in the communication above. 


what he has so finely said of popular ‘influence.’ 
A straining for popular effect is the bane and 
curse of our times. He who has felt most deep- 
ly the power of our divine faith, and who has 
explored most profoundly its truths, cannot use 
the materials which have been furnished to him 
in the stillness of his emotions amd the calmness 
of wisdom. If he would be a popular teacher, 
he must lend himself to the passions of the day ; 
he must mix himself up with men and measures ; 
he must adopt a phraseology which strikes the 
popular ear, and as the people are not skilled in 
the deep things of the spirit, he must adapt not 
only his manner—that were comparatively harm- 
less—but the character of his instructions to the 
tastes of those who hear. There now are and 
in all ages of the church have been noble excep- 
tions among the popular preachers of the day, 
but how often are we reminded of Leighton’s 
remark when reproved for not preaching to the 
times; ‘‘Surely when so many are preaching 
to the times, it may be permitted one poor man 
to preach the things of eternity.”” There is 
in all our congregations an impatience under 
what is merely calm and instructive ;—they want 
something exciting, something to stir them up. 
But the spirit of God is a quiet spirit. ‘The voice 
of Christ is a gentle voice. The word, which is 
sharper than any two-edged sword, is of too 
keen an edge and penetrates too deeply to -at- 
tract our admiration. ‘The wisdom,of God, like 
his presence in the universe is noiseless, though 
omnipotent. When will the world,—when will 
our congregations and churches, learn to receive 
and value such instructions! When will they 
learn to take home the truths, which are uttered, 
to their own hearts, instead of going from the 
service of the sanctuary to talk of the preacher's 
manner, or the figures of speech he has used? 

But we are drawn away from the main sub- 
ject. Is the Bible our only creed? We have 
heretofore asserted that it is. But the subject 
requires to be carefully considered, and we 
shall defer answering our friend till some _ future 
time. 

His view in the closing paragraph corresponds 
with the doctrine of George Fox and William 
Penn. 





For the Register. 
ORDINATION AT SOUTHINGTON, CONN. 


The ordination of Mr Jas. Richardson, Jr., as 
pastor of the Unitarian Society in Southington, 
took place on Wednesday, the 10th inst, under 
the most agreeable auspices. Southington is a 
beautiful town, in the valley of Farmington river: 
a fine valley ranning parallel with the valley of 
the Connecticut and rivalling that garden of New 
England in its fertility and natural beauty. ‘The 
day appointed for the solemnities proved very 
fine,—and a large congregation assembled, filling 
the little church of our friends. 

The council present, embraced all the Unitar- 
ian clergymen of Connecticut, which now counts 
four churches of our faith, besides representatives 
from, Societies elsewhere. The services of the 
ordination, after a voluntary and anthem, contin- 
ued with prayer, in which the congregation join- 
ed with Mr Harrington of Hartford,—which was 
followed by the reading of appropriate passages 
of Scripture by Mr Snow, of Broeklyn, Ct. 

The Sermon by Rev. Dr. Lamson of Dedham, 
was a noble discourse on the ‘Christianity of 
Chiist,’’ as compared with the Christianity of 
history;—from John 6. 63. 

Rev. Dr Parkman of this city then led the de- 
votions of the congregation in the Ordaining 





Par- 


; ° ‘ : | 
ticularly we would call every one’s attention "| 





prayer, 


Mr Hale of Worcester, gave the Right Hand 
of Fellowship, Mr Gray of this city a solemn 
and impressive charge, and Dr. Dewey of New 
York addressed the people with earnest solemni- 
ty, on the great recessities of life, which give 
their sacredness to these usages of ordination. 

Mr, Farley of Norwich Ct. offered the conclud- 
ing prayer, and after a Doxology, the new pastor 
asked God’s blessing on the congregation, which 
then dispersed. In the services of the morning 
two beautiful hymns by Mr Richardson were 
sung by a skilful choir. 

All persons present had been invited to partake 
of acollation provided on the green near the 


pleasant parsonage, which is to be the home of 


the new Minister. A very large company as- 


sembled, and with great good spirit partook of 


the physical and intellectual luxuries provided. 
At the end of the material repast, all persons 
seated themselves in the open air, and Rev. Dr. 
Parkman addressed them on the very interesting 
circumstances and associations of the day. He 
then called in succession on Mr Gray, on Mr. 
Wells of the church in Hartford, on Mr Har- 
rington of H. on Dr. Dewey, Mr Nightingale of 
Cabotville, Mr Snow, Mr Farley, Mr Hodges, 
from the first church in Cambridge, Mr Richard- 
son and Mr Hale—all of whom addressed a large 
audience, and were heard with a ready attention 





— 
—— 


which he made a short, forcibl . i 
address to the children, alluding to oe 
where they were assembled. It was ded a 
which the good Washington had been, and the 
should feel happy to tread, where he had ond. 
This Hymn was then sung. 


See the shining dew-drops 
On the flowers strewed ; 

Proving, as they sparkle, 
God is ever good ! 


See the morning sunbeams 
Lighting up the wood; 
Silently proclaiming, 
“God is ever good !”? 
Hear the mountain streamlet 
In the solitude, 
With its ripple saying, 
“God is ever good 1» 


In the leafy tree-tops, 
Where no fears intrude, 
Merry birds are singing, 
**God is ever good !”’ 
Bring my heart, thy tribute, 
Songs of gratitude ; 
While all nature utters, 
‘*God is ever good !’’ 


And then the children were at full liberty to 


which was the highest testimony to the spirit of | 74 at large, wherever they pleased, through 


their remarks. 

In the evening Dr. Dewey preached a very 
impressive and solemn sermon from Hebrews, 9. 
27. *‘It is appointed unto all men once to die, 
but after this the judgment.” 

We cannot but congratulate ourselves on the 
agreeable face which the efforts of our friends in 
Southington presented on this auspicious day.— 
The earnest and sympathzing and faithful spirit 
every where displayed, and their strong interest 
for their pastor, promise much for the faith, and 
for his success in his Jabors. 


ORDINATION AT SOUTHINGTON. 

We have received from another corresponpent 
some notices of the same occasion, from which 
we select the following :— 

‘The services of the ordination, as well as 
those of the evening that followed, were in an 
high degree instructive and impressive. And 
there was one excellence pervading the whole, 
which we the more specially notice because un- 
fortunately it has become rare ; and because we 
earnestly wish it may become common : and that 
is, the reasonable length of every part, and the 
strict adherence which each maintained to his 
own appropriate service. Dr. Lamson’s sermon 
did not exceed forty-five minutes, which we 
hold to be the wise and considerate limits for 
any ordination discourse, except under the de- 
mands of some special occasion. The Charge, 
the Right Hand of Fellowship, and the Address 
to the Church were all ordered with the same 
exemplary discretion: the selections from the 
Scriptures did not, as we have sometimes known, 
include considerable portions of both Testa- 
ments, but were taken from a few, well chosen 
and appropriate verses. They, who conducted 
the devotional services were careful to remember 


to what duty they were called, so that neither 
the Introductory nor the Concluding Prayer 


was any other than their names denote : and the 
happy result was, earnest and untiring attention 
in the congregation, while the service lasted, 
and warm congratulations when it was over, on 
the edificytion and satisfaction received. We 
have often regretted on like occasions, that ser- 
vices, excellent in themselves, of weighty doc- 
trine, eloquent and instructive, should lose half 
their effect, and the exhausted hearers all their 
patience by an unreasonable and injudicious 
length. 

Of the Collation, nothing need further be ob- 
served, than that of the large assembly of the 
young and the elders, who partook, all were 
gratified ; that of the speakers, who were many, 
not one was forgetful that others were to follow 
him, and that “‘even as the steps of an aged 
man up an hill of sand’’, so is protracted speech 
though from eloquent lips to them around a 
Table. Nor finally may we omit to remark, 
that the serious thought which was continually 
mingled with pleasant allusion was altogether 
in accordance at once with the sacred and the 
social spirit of the occasion.”” 





SUNDAY SCHOOL RURAL EXCURSION. 

[We gladly give place to the following communica- 
tion, hymns and all. [tis full of the right spirit and 
we commend it to our readers. Our friends in New 
York are certainly doing well, and we most heartily 
rejoice in their prospects. ] 

New York, June 10, 1846. 

Mr. Eprror:—Having highly enjoyed an ex- 
cursion with the Sunday School here, I am 
tempted to give you and your readers some faint 
idea of it. 

The Schools, of the “‘Church of the Divine 
Unity’’ and the **Church of the Messiah,”’ unit- 
ed for the purpose of having an excursion of 
pleasure, on Tuesday last, and selected as the 
spot where to have it, Fort Lee, about 10 miles 
from the city, a place memorable for the events 
that occurred there during the Revolutionary 
War. 

The morning dawned with the sky overcast, 
and the wind blowing gently from the North 

“ast. It was feared there would be rain. But 
the day proved most pleasant, the more so, that 
the sun did not shine out with much power, and 
the children did not get over-heated. At 10 


o’clock the two schools met at the ‘‘church of 


the Divine Unity,’’ and the children, teachers, 


and parents, (260 in all) walked to the foot of 


Canal street, to the steamboat; after an hour’s 
delightful sail, all were safely landed at the fort, 
and the company ascended a long hill to a most 
delightful plain, commanding beautiful views of 
the North River, the city, &c. It was, too, @ 
charming shady grove. Merry birds filled the 
trees and made sweet music to greet the party. 
Under a canopy were placed benches, and the 
exercises commenced with the following Hymn: 
"Tis Summer, glorious Summer ! 
Behold the glad, green earth, 
How from her grateful bosom 
The herb and flower spring forth ! 
These are rich thanksgivings, 
Their incense floats above: 
Father ! what may we offer ? 
Thy chosen flower is—love. 
‘Tis Summer, blessed Summer ! 
The lofty hills are bright, 
All nature’s fountains sparkle,— 
Shall ours have lesser light ? 
No; bid each Spirit praise Him 
Who hangs on every tree 
A thousand living lyres, 
Awaking harmony. 
Mr. Bellows then offered a prayer of thanks- 
giving and praise to our Heavenly Father; after 


the thick woods, all which looked magnificently, 
the frequent rains of late having given to the 
foliage a rich appearance. Some found enjoy- 
ment in swings which were put in various parts 
of the grounds, While the children were thus 
engaged, the older part of the company were 
preparing a table, which was most bountifully 
supplied by the contributions of the parents with 
good eatables and many luxuries. At the 
proper hour, the children were summoned to 
the feast and after singing this Hymn, 


Here like birds that wander free, 
Warbling their woodland lays, 
We, heavenly Father, sing to thee 

Our grateful song of praise. 


The happy minstrels of the air, 
That on thy bounty live, 

With songs repay thy constant care,— 
*Tis all that they can give. 


But we can give the loving heart, 
And lift our thoughts above; 
Can learn that thou our Father art, 

And feel that thou art love. 


A table in the wilderness 
Of old thy bounty spread, 

When manna dropped the tribes to bless, 
That cried to thee for bread. 


For us kind friends a feast prepare 
Beneath the wild-wood shade; 
Scarce better could thy children fare 

Whose food the manna made. 


Never, like them, may we be heard 
To murmur or repine; 

Still may we heed thy holy word, 
And form our wills to thine. 


They began with a right good will to take off 
all the good things. There seemed to be magic 
in the disappearance of the loads of meats, fruits 
and ice cream. After dinner the company sung, 

Thou art our Shepherd, glorious God ! 
Thy little flock behold, 

And guide us by thy staff and rod,— 
The children of thy fold. 








We praise thy name, that we were brough« 
‘To this delightful place, [taught, 

Where we are watched, and warned, and 
The children of thy grace. * 


O, may our friends, thy servants here, 
Meet all our souls above, 

And they and we in heaven appear,— 
The children of thy love. 


A short address was then made by Mr. Fran- 
cis Bellows, who gave to each person present an 
engraving of the church of the Divine Unity, 
presented to them by two friends, to be kept as 
a memento of the occasion. Another play-time 
was granted to the children; and when the after- 
noon was waning, they were once more called 
in and sang with glad hearts this béautiful Hymn, 


The clear blue sky looks full of love: 

Let all our selfish passions cease; 

O, let us lift our thoughts above, 

Where all is brightness, goodness, peace ! 


If we have done another wrong, 

O, let us seek to be forgiven ! 

Nor let one discord spoil the song 

Our hearts would raise this day to heaven. 


This blessed day, when the pure air 
Is full of sweetness, full of joy, 
When all around is calm and fair, 
Shall we the harmony destroy ? 


O, may it be our earnest care 

To free our souls from every sin ! 
Then will each day be bright and fair, 
For God’s pure sunshine dwells within. 


After a few moments followed the Doxology, 
‘*Lord dismiss us with thy blessing.”” The table 
was soon zleared of dishes &c.; all things were 
packed in baskets and boxes, and every one 
seemed sorry that such a sweet spot must be ex- 
changed for the city. But all pleasant things 
must have an end. The company were once 
more in the boat, for a glorious sail down the 
noble Hudson, and there, after leaving the Fort, 
they sang, 

How we love to see thee, 
Golden evening Sun ! 
How we love to see thee, 

When the day is done ! 


When in tranquil glory, 
Thou dost sink to rest, 
O, what holy longings 
Fire the swelling breast ! 





Be it ours thus brightly 
Virtue’s course to run: 

Ours to sleep so sweetly, 
All our labors done. 


Thus we wish in childhood, 
While we gaze on thee,— 

Wish our heavenly pathway 
Like thine own may be. 


Soon the boat reached the dock, and all were 
landed in safety, nothing having occurred to mar 
any part of the pleasure. There was not 4 dis- 
mal face seen during the day, nor a cross word 


spoken. The spirit of love, was in all hearts, 
and showed itself in all countenances. P pene 


and children alike enjoyed the whole day, 
the vote was unanimous to repeat it another 
year. This is the first celebration of the “a 
among us in this city, and it cannot fail 2 0 
good. It brought together the various parts of our 
societies, and will lead each to @ fuller sympathy 
with all about him, who are united in the same 
faith. It revealed to all more fully the grest, 
glorious truth, that they are brethren and sisters, 
all children of our Heavenly Father. No one 
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who engaged in this delighttul festival ia 
help being benefitted by the aanveeee ot the ay. 
It has been the means of forming friendships 
which will last forever. Death may divide for a 
time, but cannot destroy the ties this day made 


; w. 
for eternity. 


———————— 
For the Register. 

Mr. Evitor,—I was glad to see in your last 
paper the remarks in favor of the ‘Meadville and 
Cambridge Theological Schools.’’ 1 wish to 
advert to a single sentence referring to the latter 
school. ‘Besides, the expenses of education at 
Cambridge are too great to allow the class of 
young men, most likely to engage in the mis- 
sionary enterprise, to spend there the time that 
is required.”’ I believe this to be true to a de- 
gree that ought to make us ashamed. Not only 
are many of the destitute prevented from going 
to Cambridge, but some who do go there, who 
become deeply interested, and give good promise, 
are compelled to leave on account of their poverty, 
and are sometimes wholly lost to the profession. 


. L know this has been denied, but I also know it to 


It is said, there are funds there for 
‘True, but those funds, divided 


be a fact. 
all who apply. 
among as many as now apply, are insufficient, and 
are this year less than in some years, by thirty 
or forty dollars to each scholar ; @ difference that 
would decide the fate of some who go there or 
wish to go, anda difference to which they are 
always liable. It is said, there are men in the 
community always ready to help those who will 
make known their wants, and that no one ever 
need to stay away or to leave, on this account. 
I believe it ; and sincerely wish that such wants 
and difficulties might be made known. But 
ought we to expect it! Ought we to wait for 
itt Are not the most modest, and often the 
most deserving young men, least likely to pro- 
claim their destitution, or ask any one for aid? 

i know that some of the theological students 
at Cambridge have subjected themselves to ex- 
treme inconvenience and self-denial, to continue 
there. I know that some have received most 
thankfully any garment offered them, and had 
fewer than their comfort required. I know that 
Henry Ware advanced many hundred dollars to 
prevent students leaving, and trusted—whether 
successfully or not, in all cases, none perhaps 
know—to private benevolence for his security. 
The present professors and other friends may be 
doing the same now. Indeed instances could be 
given, were it proper. 

Is not this something to be well weighed? 
Are there not those Who have the wisdom and 
the ability to put the whole matter on a surer 
and better foundation? I trust that it will be 
brought up at the approaching theological anni- 








It has been suggested there more than 
once, | believe; but either from want of time or 
want of information, nothing has been done. 
Time should be secured. Information should 
be given. With our few new preachers and our 


versary. 


multiplying calls, it is a sin, if another year pass 
without some decided and effectual provision. 
H. 


For the Register. 

Mr. Eprror,—lIn the last list of receipts for 
the ‘*American Unitarian Association,” 
paper of the 13th, is the follewing item; ‘‘From 
two U nitariar Societies in Providence, $ 102,00. 
It is due to the individuals who have given this 
sum, and required of those who transmitted it, 
to say that it is not our annual subscription, but 


in your 








additional—being the money just raised for Mr. 

Conant, to purchase books tor the West, and aid 

the new Church in Elgin, Illinois. E. B. H. 
Providence, June 15, 1846. 








For the Register. 


FOURTH OF JULY—RURAL FAIR AND ANTI- 
SLAVERY CELEBRATION AT DEDHAM. 


The Fourth of July is this year to be cele- 
brated at Dedham, in a manner worthy of a free 
people. It is to be a delightful fete inthe Tem- 
perance Grove, filled up with eloquence and 
music and diversified with recitation and song ; 
while every arrangement for the refreshment 
and comfort of the participants is to be carefully 
made. A beautiful Fair is to be held in con- 
nection with the occasion, tents are to be provid- 
ed, a floral band organised trom among the child- 
ren for the sale of the bouquets, and in short 
everything that taste and ingenuity can devise 
is to be done to make the day, ‘80 frequently 
passed in laborious idleness or fatiguing dissipa- 
tion, a happy and profitable one to all who 
would escape from the dust of the city and en- 
yy a rural festival of Freedom at the same time 





that they are promoting her cause. 

Many of the most eloquent advocates of the 
cause are to assist, among whom may be men- 
tioned Mr. Garrison, the Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke and the Rev. William H. Channing. 

A litttle book of stories for children is in pre- 
paration expressly for the occasion, by Mrs. 
Follen, entitled “The Liberty Cap;” and so 


many special arrangments have been made, that 
this promises to be one of the 


' most attractive 
fetes ever projected in this ne 


ighberhood. 











After a discussion of five days, The New 
School General Assembly (Presbyterian) at 
Philadelphia passed the following resolutions by 
a vote of 97 to 27. The 27 were nearly if not 
quite, all from Slave States. ' 


“The Assembly having duly considered the 
subject presented to their attention in the various 
memorials forwarded from-Presbyteries and Sy- 
nods, adopt the following as the expression of 
their judgment: 

ist. The system of slavery, as it exists in 
thes« Vnited States, viewed cither in the laws of 
the several States which sanction it, or in its ac- 
tual operations and results in society, is intrinsi- 
= oho ences and oppressive, and is oppos- 
oe 10 bie Prescriptions of the law of God, to. the 


spirit and precepts of the G 
P > Gospel, : . 
interests of humanity. “ospel, and to the best 


2d. The testimony of the ¢ 

from A. D. 1787, to A. D i 
- . 4. D. 1818, inclusi i 

condemned it, and it remains still the wae 
testimony of the Presbyterian Church of Ghaas 
United States against it, from w} . 
recede. 

3d. We cannot, therefore, withhold the e 
pression of our deep regret that ’ 


seneral Assembly, 


members of our Churches, and we do earnestly 
exhort both them and the Churches amone 
whom it exists, to use all means in their power 
‘o patit away from them. Its perpetuation 
among them cannot fail to be rega by mal- 
ttudes influenced by their example as sanction- 
ing ” System portrayed in, and maintained by, 
within whies he several slave-holding States 
pean - he rey dwell. Nor canany mere miti- 
aa Christin pend prompted by the humanity 
hed ee ee of any who continue to 
garded either Atenas ony. crt 

) gainst the system, 


Or as in the ] 
> leas : , 
character, t degree changing its essential 


ith. 


Follen. 


incident to the system, render it important and 
obligatory to bear testimeny against it, yet would 
we hot determine the degree of moral turpitude 
on the part of individuals involved by it. This 
will doubtless be found to vary in the sight of 
God, accordiug to the degree of light and other 
circumstances pertaining to each. Tn view of 
all the embarrassments and obstacles in the way 
of emancipation interposed by the statutes of the 
slaveholding states, abd by the social influence 
affecting the views and conduct of those involv- 
ed in it, we cannot pronounce a judgment of gen- 
eral and promiscuous condemnation, implying 
that destitution of Christian prigciple and feeling 
which should exclude from the table ot the 
Lord, all who should stand in the legal relation 
of masters to slaves, or justify us in withholding 
our ecclesiastical and Christian fellowship from 
them. We rather sympathise with and would 
seek to succor them in their embarrassments, 
believing that separation and secession among 
the Churches and their members, are not the 
method God approves and sanctions for the ref- 
ormation of the Church. 

5th. While therefore we feel bound to bear 
our testimony against slavery, and to exhort our 
beloved brethren to remove it from them as 
speedily as possible, by all appropriate and avail- 
able means, we do at the same time condemn all 
divisive and schismatical measures tending to 
destroy the unity and disturb the peace of our 
Church, and depreeate the spirit of denunciation 
and inflicting severities which would cast from 
the fold those whom we are rather bound, by the 
spirit of the gospel, and the obligations of our 
covenant, to instruct, to counsel, to exhort, and 
thus to lead in the ways of God; and toward 
whom, even though they may err, to exercise 
forbearance and brotherly love. 

6. As acourt of our Lord Jesus Christ, we 
possess no legislative authority; and as the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, we 
possess no judiciary authority. We have no 
right to institute and prescribe tests of Christian 
character and*church membership, not recognized 
and sanctioned in the sacred scriptures, and in 
our standards, by which we have agreed to walk. 
We must therefore leave this matter with the 
Sessions, Presbyteries and Synods—the judieca- 
tories to whom pertains the right of Judgment to 
act in the administration of dicipline, as they may 
judge itto be theirduty, constitutionally, subject 
to the General Assembly, only in the way of 
general review and control. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Guinpses or THE Dark Acges—An interest- 
ing little volume, the second number of a Month- 
ly series, is published in New York, by Leavitt, 


Trow & Co. 





Boston,a Poem. This, if it were not too 
long, would make a good anniversary poem 
for any literary or charitable society in this city. 





Tue Universatist’s Assistant, by a believ- 
er. <A brief and distinct statement of the Univer- 
salist’s belief with the grounds on which it rests. 





Acts anp Reso.ves, 1846. We have been 
kindly furnished with a copy of this work by the 
Secretary ot State. 


Tue Monruty Reticiovs Macazine. We 


have not for a long time noticed this cheap and 
valuable publication, because we have supposed 
that its own works would sufficiently praise it, 
and that the excellent articles which we have 
from time te time extracted from it would be 
more likely to draw a favorable attention to it 
than any commendation such as we could bestow. 


We ean only say, that it is published monthly 
for two dollars a year, that it is edited by the 
Rev. F. D. Huntington, and that while it does 


+> | not aim to take the place of the Christian Exam- 
iner asathorough Theological Review, it holds a 
place hardly less important as a wellconducted, 
practica] Religious Magazine. 





Tue Cuity’s Frienn—Edited by Eliza L. 
It gives us real pleasure to be able to 
say that we think this little Monthly much _ bet- 
Children 
will find in it much to interest and make them 
better. Perhaps Mrs. Follen gives greater 
prominence to the one article of herereed than 
we might think advisable in a work for children, 


ter this year than it has been before. 


but we have no disposition to quarrel with her 
on this account. 





For the Register. 

Boston, June 10th, 1846. 
Mr. Epiror :—I wish to acknowledge through 
the Christian Register, the receipt of the follow- 


ing sums of money and donations of books for 


the West. 
From the Unitarian 
dence, for the purchase of books, and 
to build a Church at Elgin, Il., $ 102,41 
Northboro’, same object, 40,32 
Rev. A. Young’s Society, for Elgin 


Societies in Provi- 


Church, 100,00 
West Boston Society for Western Miss- 
ions, 107,00 


From Rev. J. F. Clarke, Dr. Parkman, 
Dr. Putnam and others for the Elgin 
Church, 

From the Howard Sunday School, for the 
purchase of Sunday School books for 
the Sunday School in Geneva, IIl., 10,50 

From Mr. Wm. B. Allen, 20 copies of Mrs. 
Dana’s Letters and 20 copies of Peabody’s Lec- 
tures on Christian Doctrine. 

From Mr. Albert Fearing, 12 copies of Mrs. 
Dana's Letter’s and Ware’s Life. 

Besides the above, I would acknowledge the 
receipt of generous-contributions of Books and 
Tracts from the Book and Pamphlet Society— 
|from the American Unitarian Association—from 
Rev. Messrs, Young, Clarke, Smith, Parkman, 
iL Jushing, andothers. A nd from Messrs. Munroe 
& Co., and from Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, 
and from friends in Roxbury, and many whose 
names were not given. 

Desiring that the best hopes of all who have 
contributed as above may be fully realized, 

Iam respectfully, yours and theirs, 
in the service of Christ, 


A. H. Conanr. 


40,00 





I” We are requested to call attention to the 
notice of the Fair at Bernardston and to state 
that the object of the Fair is to raise funds to 
aid in repairing the Meeting House, which 
much needs it. Increased interest in onr faith 
pervades the Society at B.—It is making great 





‘ich we do not | efforts to sustain itself and to improve. Itshould 
x. | be encouraged. Its members will be grateful 
slavery should | for any assistance they may receive from abroad. 
be continued and countenanced by say pr gee . ~~ 


| Should friends in Boston wish to send contri- 
butions to the Fair, they may be left, next week, 
at Messrs. Crosby & Co.'s, who will forward 


them. 





Purorocieat Scuoot, Camsrince. We 


would in season, remind our readers that the 
“Exhibition of the Theological School, Cam- 
bridge,” takes place this year on the 17th of 
July. A full attendance of the friends, clerical 
and Jay, is desirable on that oecasion. Some- 
thing energetic ought to be done to increase the 





But while we believe that many evils 


supply of ministers of our faith. 


Correction. The last word in the last line 
of the second stanzas of the piece headed ‘Our 
Country—Right or wrong,”—published in our 
last paper, should have been ‘‘s/ain’’ and not 
“‘stain.”’ The signature was also wrong: it 
should have been C. T. B, 





*,* The Thursday Lecture was preached this 
week by Rev. George E. Ellis of Charlestown, from 
1 Corrinthians, xiii, 12. Subject,—The reserve of 
Christianity on the mysteries of the present and fu- 
ture life. 





-*,* Rev. Thomas T. Stone has accepted the 
invitation to be the Pastor of the First Church 
in Salem. 


During the recent visit of Lord Brougham to Paris 
he has examined, in the most careful manner, the 
magnificent institution of instruction founded by, and 
under the instruction of M. Gasc, who, for the last 
forty years, has rendered so many important services 
to public instruction, and of whom Lord Brougham 
has said: ‘«No man reminds me more of my illustri- 
ous friend Pestatozzi, than Gasc.’’ Lord Brougham 
is said to have evinced the liveliest demonstration of 
satisfaction at witnessing, in the classification of 
studies in the institution of M. Gasc, besides the 
usual literary studies, a perfect system of instruction 
in all the different social divisions of trade, so well 
arranged that strangers flock to it from all quarters 
in order to profit by its benefits. ‘The commendation 
of a man like Lord Brougham, whose whole life has 
been devoted to the cause of learning and the diffu- 
sion of education and knowledge, is therefore most 
valuable. [Atlas. 


Rev. Leonard Worcester, brother of the late Dr. 
Samuel Worcester, of Salem, and Noah Worcester 














SECULAR INTELLIGENCE, 


jt President Everett has accepted the invita- 
tion to deliver the address before the Alumni of Har- 
vard University at the Commencement in August. 

The oration before the Phi Beta Kappa will be 
given by Charles Sumner, Esq., and the poem by 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, of this city. 


Taz OrneGon QuESTION may now be regarded, 
we suppose, as settled. On Friday of last week the 
Senate of the United States by a vote (only twelve 
in the negative,) advised the President to accept 
certain propositions offered by the British Govern- 
ment as the basis of a Treaty. Forty-nine is to be 
the line of division. England is to enjoy the naviga- 
tion of the Columbia, under the United States laws, 
until the expiration of the Hudson Bay Company’s 
Charter in 1863. ‘There are some other conditions 
of minor importance. 


Larest From EnGuanp. The Great Wes- 
tern arrived at New York on Monday at 10 A. M. 

Another royal princess was born 25th ult—being 
Queen Victoria’s fifth child. Mother and infant 
were ‘‘doing well.’” 

It is said the King and Queen of the French, will 
visit England this month or early in July. 

Tue Corn Law Bit passed to a second read- 
ing 29th ult, and the vote is represented as decisive. 


Business MeetinGs. The Christian Register 
says,— ; 

**Another point we think no one who attended our 
meetings could fail to consider as established beyond 
doubt, viz., that while our prayer meetings and our 
meetings for the discussion of religious subjects are 
exceedingly interesting and profitable, our business 
meetings are confused, embarrassing, unsatisfactory 
and unprofitable. 

Such is the case with our Universalist meetings. 
We can have good conference and prayer meetings, 
and meetings for the discussion of religious subjects; 
but our business meetings are exceedingly irregular 
and confused. It is so in all denominations. Cler- 
gymen are great talkers; they have not had sufficient 
experience in legislative proceedings to understand 
and regard the best rules. The introduction of res- 
olutions on almost every exciting subject, tends 
greatly to increase the confusion. {'Trumpet. 


Sraristics or Boston. The following facts 
and figures are taken from the recent census as given 
by Lemuel Shattuck, Esq., the Agent of the com- 
mittee of the city government. We believe that they 
embrace the gist of that portion of the report which 
refer to the ‘‘popULATION’’ of Boston. 

Inhabitants. The number enumerated by the 
late census of 1844 is 114,366, an increase since 
1840 of 29,366 or 35 per cent., or an average annual 
increase of 7 percent. Of this number 56,890 were 
males, and 57,476 females; 46,391 are represented 
as under 20 years of age, and 55,975 as over 20 
years. ‘There 589 persons for 70 to 75, 304 from 
75 to 80, 162 from 80 to 85, 59 from 85 to 90, 19 
from 90 to 95, 8 from 95 to 100, and | over 100; of 
those over 80, 164 are females and 85 are males. 
Of the whole population 41,076 were born in Boston, 
46,186 were born in other parts of the United States, 
and 27,104 were born in foreign countries. Of those 
burn in Boston 38,891 were children of American 
and 10,185 of foreign parents. The total number of 
foreigners and their children was 58,208. The nam- 
ber of naturalized foreigners was 1623. The colored 
population was 1842—a number nearly as large as 
has ever been reported, but showing a gradual di- 
minution in the proportion of the colored to the white 
population. ; 

Dwelling Houses, &c. Boston contains 9745 
houses used for habitation only, 862 used partly for 
other purposes, 518 vacant, and 559 unfinished. Of 
the houses occupied 6253 are of brick and 4559 are 
of wood; 3361 are owned by occupants, and 7451 
are not so owned; 6268 are occupied by one family 
each, 2871 by two families, 902 by three families, 
419 by four Cumilies, and 452 b by more than four 
families each. The total number of families is 19, 
175. ‘The average number of persons to each house 
is nearly 11. In the Broad street section of the city 
there are 37 persons to each house. 

Domestic Condition. Of the whole population 
over 15 years of age 20,069 males and 17,269 fe- 
males were unmarried, 17,279 males and 18,588 
females were married, and 510 males and 3809 fe- 
inales were widowed 

Education of the Population. It appears that 
the whole number of children between the ages of 4 
land 16 was 25,553. Of these 16,329 were pupils 
| of public and 2802 of private schools, while the re- 
| maining portion were not pupils of any school what- 
| ever. Nearly 25 per cent. of the whole city taxes 

are devoted to educational purposes, or $2 for every 
inhabitant, $8 for every child between 4 and 16, 
|and $13 26 for every child attending school. 

Legal Voters. The number of legal voters in the 
jcity was 20,351, or 17 4-5 per cent. of the whole 
| population. Colored voters 359. 
| 
| 





Occupations. Of the adult male population the 
following approximate list of occupations is returned: 
Contributing to building 3325, clothing 2610, ed- 
ucation 224, food 2133, furniture 2377, health 566, 
| Justice 584, literature and fine arts 920, locomotion 
| 903, machinery 430, navigation 3239, religion 104 
‘unclassified mechanics 1655—total 19,060. The 
'whole number of male persons in the city over 20 
| years of age was 34,059. 5706 persons are returned 
_as domestics: they consist of 722 males and 3984 fe- 
| males, 3804 being foreigners and 1902 Americans. 
| Of the 19,175 families in the city, 15,774 do their 
|own household work and 2194 employ one servant 
| each 
Paupers. 
| whole or in part, during the year 1845. 


1128 were supported by the city in 
[ Post. 
AGRICULTURAL AND HorTicuLTuRAL. A 
| writer in the Farmer’s Cabinet very satisfactorily 
| accounts for the peculiar flavor of Philadelphia ‘May 
butter,”’ by assigning as the cause the sweet scented 
| pernal grass,—in the pastures of Pennsylvania.— 
/We wish some of our dairy men would get the 


| **Ploughman’’ for June 6th, read about this said 
| vernal grass, and then plant it, hereabouts. Good 
| bread and butter are connected with good morals. 


Peacu Trees. Mr. Anzi Plume, of this city, 
‘has discovered a novel mode of reviving peach trees. 
| Three years since he noticed that one of his best and 
| youngest bearing trees was dying, and thinking it 

would bear no more, he cut off all the limbs, leaving 
nothing but the trunk, and then, merely for an ex- 
| periment, he scraped it, and tied a salt cod fish 
around it, so high as to be out of the reach of dogs, 
| with the raw side to the bark, and fixing it so that 
the drainings from the fish would run down the trunk. 
| Shortly after this the tree sprouted, and grew quite 
| thrifty and the following year bore peaches. Last 
‘year Mr. P. gathered from it a bushel of fine large 
fruit. This spring it was more backward than usual 
| int blossoming, and Mr. P. thinking that the virtues 
| the fish had possessed might have become exhausted, 
| procured another, and bound that in the same man- 
|ner around it. The tree has since blossomed, and 
in all probability will produce a fine crop of peaches 
the ensuing harvest, as it looks as healthy as any 
other tree in the garden. Now whether it was the 
virtues of the fish, or the effect of the brine that the 
fish contained, which revived the tree, Mr. P. can- 
not say; but he is certain it would have died, like 
other trees around it, had it not been for the assist- 
| ance it derived in soine way from the cod. 
Mr. P. is experimenting on some other trees in his 
garden in the same way, and will be able to judge 
with more certainty hereafter. In the meantime it 





hapsfthey may reap the same benefits from it that Mr. 
Plume has. [New Jersey Eagle. 


The venerable Theodore Dwight, died in New 
York a few days since. Mr. Dwight has filled a 
large space in public affairs, been an editor of a pa- 
per for nearly half acentury. Mr. Pwight performed 
the duty of Secretary to the Hartford Convention, 
and was, with the exception of Harrison Gray Otis, 





that body of distinguished men. 


of 5 died on the 28th of May, at St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. He was pastor of the Congregational 
church in Peacham, Vt., for nearly half a century, 
and was one of the most distinguished and excellent 
pastors of New England. His funeral sermon was 
preached by his old friend and neighbor, Rev. Mr. 
Sutherland, from a text selected for the occasion, by 
Mr. Worcester—‘*God be merciful to me a sinner.”? 





CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
I> Is it worthy of more extended circulation ? 
Shall an effort be made to effect it! 


The Proprietor of the Christian Register de- 
sires to awaken an interest among its friends, 
and the friends of liberal principles generally 
in the wider extension of the influence of 
the paper, by the enlargement of its circulation. 
The importance and power of the press, asa 
means Of influencing and directing public senti- 
ment, is generally admitted ; and yet the high- 
est estimate of its influence, it is believed, is 
short of the reality. In regard to religious in- 
fluence and teaching, as well as political, the 
varying tastes of individuals. require instruc- 
tion in various forms. In our own denomina- 
tion, how great that variety may wisely be,— 
and among the different forms of publication, 
which is adapted to impart most instruction and 
exert most influence with a population so widely 
varying as ours in the amount of their religious 
knowledge and cultivation,—these are questions 
worthy of careful thought. The value of didac- 
tie teaching in the form of well written tracts, is 
unquestionable, and our Unitarian Association 
have done a valuable service to the Christian 
community by the excellent publications which 
for many pears they have steadily and persever- 
ingly sent forth. 

In all efforts to influence the sentiments and 
characters of individuals by the press, there are 
three considerations that are vital, viz., cheap- 
ness, frequency and steadiness of publication, and 
promptness of transmission. If the A. U. A. 
could publish tracts that should be read with in- 
terest, four times as often as it now does, and 
four times as cheap, and send them to their des- 
tination with the promptness and certainty of 
mail conveyance, is it mot manifest that they 
would accomplish four times as much by their 
publications as at present! This being admitted, 
how can we doubt for a moment, the great su- 
periority of the newspaper, for the purposes 
named, over every other form of publication? 
The Religious Newspaper is itself a religious 
tract. We do not mean those papers which, 
though professedly religious, disgrace themselves 
and their conductors by catering for depraved 
appetites. We mean those conducted with a 
solemn consciousness of responsibility to Heaven 
for the character of their infleence ;—pure, seri- 
ous, elevated and elevating in their tone. Such 
papers,—and all claiming to be considered re- 
ligious ought to be such,—are religious tracts, 
in a popular, attractive and most available form. 
By their comparative cheapness, from the great- 
er amount of matter they furnish,—their uniform 
frequency of publication, and certainty of prompt 
weekly transmission, they certainly possess ad- 
vantages, and, rightly conducted, may exert an 
influence greatly superior to all other forms of 
publeation. 

In regard to the Christian Register, most of 
our readers know its history.* A considerable 
portion of our subseribers know from personal 
observation for a series of years the efforts the 
Proprietor has made, against many obstacles and 
discouragements from inadequate pecuniary 
means, as well as from apathy in the religious 
community, to furnish to the public a respecta- 
The 
progress has indeed been slow, yet we think it 
cannot be denied, that the volumes,—now cov- 


ble, useful and acceptable religious paper. 


ering nearly a quarter of a century—have been, 
for the most part adapted to the wants of their 
own times as they passed on. Enlarged at five 
different times it is now of twice its first size, 
and furnishes more than twice the amount of 
matter which it did at its commencement, with- 
out increase of price. In editorial ability, as 
well as in the style of publication, it will be ad- 
mitted, we think, that its progress has been on- 
ward. 

In regard to the present character and claims 
of the paper the proprietor has the satisfaction 
to believe, from the repeated voluntary testimony 
of competent judges in various parts of the coun- 
try, that it is highly satisfactory to its support- 
ers,and not only deserves extended patronage, but 
furnishes to the hands of all disposed to use it, 
an important and ready means of salutary influ- 
ence on the public mind and morals. 

With these impressions of the regard in which 
it is held, and of its capacity of greatly extended 
usefulness, by an increased circulation, the pro- 
prietor desires to urge anew and earnestly on 
the minds of his clerical friends and of the read- 
ers af the paper generally, and particularly of 
our active and earnestly religious young friends 
of both sexes, its claims on their kind considera- 
tion and efforts for its wider extension. We 
have spoken of the comparative value of Tracts 
and Newspapers. Let not the Tracts be under- 
valued. But if in addition to the monthly tracts, 
and in many families where they are not 
received, there could be introduced, in the 
form of a religious newspaper, three or four 
times the ammount of valuable religious read- 
ing, four times a*month instead of once, would 
not the efforts it would cost be well repaid 
in the harvest of valuable religious knowledge 
and of moral progress and improvement which 
would be almost certain to follow? Is not the 
experiment worthy of being made in all our 
parishes? Can the active young members of our 
religious community, of either sex, do more in 


any possible manner fo strengthen the hands and 
give animation and increased efficiency to the 





| the purpose of preparing 


and perhaps one other member, the last survivor of | red, on this point, to an 


faithful labors of their pastors, than by co-operat- 


, ’ |ing with them in thus extending among their 
would be well for others to try this experiment—per- | 


people the amount of valuable religious reading! 
We make this appeal to all our subscribers, for 
them to listen to our 
| respectful request to circulate among their friends 
the subseription papers forwarded to them in 
this or some reegnt numbers of the Register. 
PROPRIETOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 





*Yo nd recent subscribers are refer- 
Younger readers, 2 cditorial article in the Register 


of March 28th. 


G The Ladies of the BERNARDSTON UNITA- 
RIAN SOCIETY, wil! bold a Farr, at the Town 
House in their village, on the 4th of July. The sale of 
articles will commence at 10 o’clock, A.M., and con- 
tinue through the day. Refreshments will be provided ; 
and or. afternoon, there will be Music and Speeches. 

je 





fG FRANKLIN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION will meet at the house of Rev O. C. Everett, in 
Northfield, on Monday, 22d inst. 
By order of the Scribe. 
Northfield, June 20, 1846. 





fg FLORAL PROCESSION. Contributions of 
Flowers, Grasses, Baskets, or fancy articles for the 
Floral Procession of July 4th, are respectfully solicited 
from the various Sunday Schools and other friends. 
In behalf of the Warren street Chapel. 
C. F. BARNARD. 
Boston, June 13, 1846. 








MARRIAGES. 





In Brookline, by Rev Mr Fosdick, Samuel Emerson 
Howard, Esq., merchant, of New York, to Miss Pa- 
melia Atkins Colman, eldest daughter of Samuel Col- 
man, Esq. of B. 

In Lowell, Sth inst, by Rev Mr Miles, Mr James 
Jones, Jr. of Lincoln, to Miss Lavina Ann P. Flint of 
Lowell. 

In Worcester, 10th inst, by Rey Mr Case, Mr Thom- 
as Wiley, Jr., firm of Jordan & Wiley, of Boston, to 
Miss Emily Johnson of Worcester. 

In Mansfield, by Rev J. D. Sweet, Mr W. D. Dun- 
ham to Miss Mary E., daughter of Elias Fairbanks, 


1sq. 

In New York city, 10th inst, Nathl. Eaton, formerly 
of Worcester, Mass., to Francis Osborne, daughter of 
George Dummer of Jersey city. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., on Wednesday evening, 10th 
inst, at the Church of the Savior, by Rev F. A. Farley, 
James D. Harris, formerly of Boston, to Achsah B. Bur- 
0 daughter of Nathan B. Gibbs, Esq. of Sandwich, 

ass. 

In Albany, 10th inst, at the Manor House, by Rev 
Dr Kennedy, Nathaniel ‘Thayer of Boston, to Cornelia 
P., daughter of Gen Stephen Van Rensselaer. 

In Hamilton, N. Y. 2d inst, by Rev N. Kendrick, 
D. D., Professor in the Madison University, Rev 
Adoniram Judson, D. D., of Maulmain, Burmah, to 
Miss Emily Chubbuck of H. 

In Jerusalem, (Palestine,) April 11th, by the Rev S. 
L. Pomeroy of Bangor, Hermann Marcussohn Ben 
Marius, to Christine Feiye, daughter of Asher Leib 
Ducat, all of Jerusalem, and all of the seed of Abra- 
oo The bride and bridegroom were both converted 

ews, 








DEATHS. 





In this city, 9th inst, John Angier, youngest son of 
Calvin Angier. 

In this city, 14th inst, suddenly, Mr Joseph N. 
Wheeler, 47, formerly of Sudbury. 

14th inst, Miss Sophia Lovegrove, 20. 

In Roxbury, 13th inst, Mrs Adaline, wife of Mr Wm 
Howe. 15th inst, Joseph 8S. only son of Mr Eliphlet 
Shepherd, 17. 

In Brookline, 15th inst, James Leeds, Esq. 69. 

In Chelsea, 13th inst, Mrs Hannah Rhoades, wife 
of Isaac Rhoades, Esq. 58. 

In Groton, LOth inst, very suddenly, Mr Asa Lewis, 
69. 

In Somerville, 14th inst, Augusta, daughter of Sam- 
uel and Eveline Boynton, 2 yrs 4 mos. 

In Woburn, on Sunday morning, Capt Isaac Rich- 
ardson, 70. 

In St Louis, 3d inst, Mr Joseph Bradley, of Lowell, 
80. 











Bynes BOOKKEEPING. A simple method of 
Keeping Books by Double Entry, without the for- 
mula or trouble of a Journal, by George N. Comer. 


Published by Ticknor & Co. Ipis j20 
N R. WATERSTON’S SERMON at the Dedica- 
tion of the Chapel of the Church of the Savior, 
delivered on Sunday, April 19th. 
Published by WM. CROSBY & H. P. NICHOLS, 
118 Washington st. 2t j20 








VRACT OF THE A. U. A., No 226.—GospeL 


RIAL OF JESUS. The Trial of Jesus before 
Caiphas and Pilate, being a a refutation of Mr Sal- 
vador’s chapter, entitled ‘The Trial and Condemna- 
tion of Jesus,” by M. Dupin, Advocate and Doctor of 
ws. 
‘If thou let this man go, thou art not Czsar’s friend.’ 
[John xix. 12. 

Translated from the French, by Hon John Pickering, 
12mo’ pp. 96; price 25 cents. 

MEMOIR OF INGALLS.—Memoir of Henry Au- 
gustus Ingalls, by Rev George W. Burnap, with selec- 
tions from his writings. 

‘*None knew him but to love him, 
None named him but to praise.”’—[ Halleck. 

1 vol 16mo, pp 210; price 62c. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOONS.—Stories for Sunday 
Afternoons, from the Creation to the Advent of the Mes- 
siah, by Susan Fanny Crompton, reprinted from the 
London edition, pp 144, cloth, gilt backs; price 87 cts. 

THE OLNEYS.—The Olneys, or Impulse and 
Principle, by Anne W. Abbot, author of ‘Willie Rogers,’ 
‘Kate and Lizzie,’ “The Lost Wheelbarrow,’ &c. 1 vol 
18mo, cloth, gilt back; price 37 cents. 

WORKS OF H. WARE, Jr., D.D.—The Works 
of Henry Ware, Jr. edited by Rev Chandler Robbins; 
volumes 1 and 2 now ready; 12mo, pp 420 each; price 
75 cents per volume. “ ‘ 

LIFE OF WARE.—Memoir of the Life of H. Ware, 
Jr., D.D., by his brother, John Ware, M. D., two vols 
12mo, two Portraits, pp 288 each; price 1,37. 

The above books published by JAMES MUNROE 
& CO., No. 134 Washington, opposite School street. 

jel3 Be 





WATERMAN’S 


Kitchen Furnishing Rooms. 
No. 83 § 85 Cornhill, 6 § 8 Brattle, and 73 Court Streets 


§G- The place for all on the eve of Housekeeping to 
procure everything appertaining to the Kitchen depart- 
ment, at the lowest prices, and of the best quality, with 
catalogues to facilitate im making a judicious a eg 
The following seasonable articies will be found as above: 


BOSTON BATHING PAN: 
—AND— 
PATENT PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH! 





= So 
Johnson’s Patent Cream Freezers ; 
Refrigerators, best quality ; 
Wire Dish Covers ; 

Meat Safes, &c., &c. 





6m je6 





RANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN. J. 
Munroe & Co. publish the following Works 
translated from the German:—Essays on Art, translated 
by 8. Gray Ward; Egmont, a tragedy in 5 acts; The 
Sleepwalker, by Shocke; ‘The True Lover’s Fortune ; 
Letters of Modern Polite Literature in Germany, by 
Heine; Wallenstein’s Camp, by George Moir; Intro- 
‘duction to Ethics, by Jouftroy ; Menzell’s German Lit- 
erature; Songs and Ballads, from Uhland, Korner, Bur- 
zer, ete; Conversations with Goethe, by Eckerman; 
Beloct Minor Poems, from Goethe and Schiller; Theo- 
dore on the Sceptic’s Conversion, from De Wette; Hu- 
man Life, or Practical Ethics, by De Wette; Life of 
Fichte, by Wm Smith; The Twins, by Jean Paul. 
Suld separately, at 134 Washington, opposite School 
street. 3w je6 
| iy acgpernid ESSA YS—50 Cents. Price reduced 
from one dollar. Essays by R. W. Emerson, 1 
vyl 16mo, second series; making No 1 of the Boston 
aibrary of American and Foreign Literature, pp 314. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
134 Washington, opposite School street. 3w  je6 








$: FOR CHANNING’S WORKS. The com- 
eF plete Works of Rev Dr W. E. Channing, D.D. 
complete in six vols, large 12mo; edited by the author 
and for sale at 50 cents per volume by the Publishers, 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, oppo- 
site School st. 3w je6 








Ixnvirations, by Rev F. H. Hedge; printed for 
the American Unitarian Association. Price 2 cents. 
For sale at the Depository of the A. U. A., 11S Wash- 
ington street, by WM. CROSBY & H. P. NICHOLS. 
je20 3t 





NUBA. Notes on Cuba, containing an account of its 

/ Discovery and Early History; a description of the 
faces of the cpunatry, its population, resources, and 
wealth; its iustifutions, and the manners and customs 
of its inhabitants, with directions to travellers visiting 
the Island; by a Physician, 1 vol 12mo, pp 360; a few 
copies, balance of the edition. 

Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
No. 134 Washington, opposite School street. 

je20 3t 


N EMOIR AND WRITINGS OF INGALLS.— 
Memoir of Henry Augustus Ingalls, by Rev Geo. 
W. Burnap, with selections from his writings. 
“*None knew him but to love him, 
None named him but to praise.”’—{ Halleck. 
1 vol 16mo, pp 210, two steel plates, cloth, price 62 
cents. 
Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School street. 3t j20 


N ARGARET. Balance of the edition of Margaret, 
a Tale of the Real and Ideal, Blight and Bloom; 

including sketches of a Place not before described, called 

Mons Christi. 1 vol 12mo, pp 460; price $1. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 


ington, opposite School st. je20 
N ISS ABBOT’S NEW BOOK. This day pub- 
lished “The Olneys ; or, impulse and principle 
by Anne W. Abbot, author of ‘Willie Rogers,’ &c. 
&e., 1 vol. 18mo. pp 146, cloth, gilt backs, price 37 
cts.” Forsale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. No. 
134 Washington, opposite School street. je20 





IBRARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. All 
persons having books belonging to this Library, are 
requested to return them as soon as the 22d inst, for the 
annual examination. 
The Library will be re-opened for the delivery of 
books on Monday, July 20th. 
THADDEUS WILLIAM HARRIS, 
Cambridge, June 6th, 1846. Librarian. 
jels is2w 





I IVINITY SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVER- 

SITY. Students are admitted at the Commence- 
ment of the Academical Year. Entering at other times, 
they are received to an advanced standing. If unknown 
to the Faculty, they are to predyce satisfactory testimoni- 
als as to their character; and if not Bachelors of Arts, 
they will be examined in Latin and Greek Grammar, 
Virgil, Cicero’s Select Orations, Sallast, Felton’s Greek 
Reader, the first four books of Xenophon’s Arabasis, 
the first book of Herodotus or the first two books of 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, Locke’s Essay, Stewart’s 
Elements of the Philosophy of Mind, Jouflroy’s Intro- 
duction to Ethics, Paley’s Moral Philosophy, Butler’s 
Analogy, and some approved compendium of Logic, 
Rhetoric, Geography, Arith:netic, Geometry, and Alge- 
bra, Whately’s Rhetoric and Logic are preferred. 

Candidates for admission to an advanced standing 
are expected to show that they have been engaged in the 
study of Theology as long as the class, which they pro- 
pose ok ep. and they are to be examined in the previ- 
ous studies of that Class. 

The charge for tition, rent and care of room and fur- 
niture, amounts to $66 annually. Board may be had in 
the College Commons for $1,75 or $2,25.a week.— 
Some students board themselves in their rooms at a 
cheaper rate. Each student must possess a copy of the 
Old and New Testament Scriptures in the original lan- 
guages, the latter in Griesbach’s edition. A copy of 
other class books is furnished on loan by the Institution. 
Indigent students are aided from foundations and other 
sources. Three years, including vacations of twelve 
weeks in each year, complete the term of residence. 

Besides the appropriate studies of the School, stu- 
dents are entitled to receive instruction from the Instruc- 
tor in the German language, and to be present at all the 
public Lectures of the University. 

It is considered of great importance, that those who 
enter the School should be present at the beginning of 
the first term. 

"The examination of such as are not Bachelors of Arts 
will take place on the Saturday after the College Com- 
mencement, at 9 0’clock. Graduates of Colleges are ad- 
mitted without examination. 

CONVERS FRANCIS, 2 Professors in the 
GEORGE R. NOYES, § Divinity School. 


jel3 istagl5 





ELECTIONS FROM CHANNING. In Press. 

Thoughts selected from the Writings of Rev Dr 
Channing, by a Clergyman, in press and will shortly be 
published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washing- 
ton street. is3t my9 





EW BOOKS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS — 
Stories for Sunday Afternoons, by Fanny Cromp- 

ton. 

Stories and Poems, by Caroline Gilman. 

Wonderful Stories from the Danish, translated by Ma- 
ry Howitt. 

James Talbot. 

The Heiress, by T. 8. Arthur. 

Fisherman’s Boat, &c. 

Shawmut, or the site of Boston. 

Uncle Toby’s Tales. 

Young Peter’s Tour Around the World. 

Rosa of Linden Castle, &c., with man 


[ NITARIAN REGISTER. Price Repucep— 

Compiled by Rev A. A. Livermore. 

The object of this little work is to give Unitarians a 
better knowledge of their own denomination. 

To give others some Knowledge of the nature, extent 
and present condition of Unitarian Christianity in this 
country. 

To preserve Some important statistical information 
for future use which would otherwise be lost. 

A few copies, being balance of the edition, for sale at 
a reduced price, by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 
Washington street. . ist my23 





PF EMOVAL. Cares Hartsnorn, Agent for Cas- 
sius M. Clay’s paper, ‘The Truk AMERICAN,’ 
has removed his Office from No 39 Washington street, 
to the Bookstore of Mr B. H. Greene, No 124 Wash- 
ington street. 
Attention is requested to the advertisement of this 
paper on our last page. lw* my30 


UNDAY SCHOOL MANUALS, published by 
8. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row: 
Channing’s Catechism. 
Worcester Association Catechism. 
Bible Biography. 
The Savior’s Life, written for Children, according to 
Carpenter’s Harmony of the Gospels. 3tis ~my23 





W ANTED, Several copies of Nos 5, 9, and 17 of 
the Christian Register of the current volume, are 
wanged to complete files. Those subscribers who can 
conveniently part with these Nos. will much oblige the 
publisher by sending them to the address of the ‘Chris- 
tian Register,’ by mail. my30 





UVENILE BOOKS, suitable for Sunday School 
e} Libraries, for sale at low prices, at SIMPKINS’S, 
21 Tremont Row. my23 





\ ARE’S WORKS. This day published, The 
Writings of Rev H. Ware, Jr., edited by Rev 

Chandler Robbins, vols 1 and 2, 12mo. 

will shortly appear. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 

ington, opposite School street. 3tis my23 


The other vols. 





W ARE’S HINTS, 25 Cents. The balance of 
the edition of ‘Hints on Extemporaneous Preach- 
ing, third edition, in one vol 18mo, boards, will be sold 
for 25 cents each, by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 
Washington, opposite School street. 3t my16 











S. D. CUNNINGHAM, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


Manufacturer’s Agent for the Sale of 


Boots, Shoes, Leather, &e. 


no. 10 RartroaD Biock, Lincoty Sr., 
Opposite Worcester and Western Passenger Station, 
BOSTON, 


{> Dealers please call. 
osfim 


STORAGE. 
je6 





OUNG LADIES’ CHOIR. This is a collection 
of Sacred Music, arranged in one, two and three 
parts, for Ladies voices. With an accompaniment for 
the Piano Forte, composed and arranged by George F. 
Root. 

Jewett, Trow & Co., 194 Broadway, N. Y.; Geo. 
P. Reed, 17 Tremont Row, Boston. lw je6 





ANTED. Christian Registers No 23 of Vol 16, 
or June 10, 1837. je6 


HE DIAL, Edited by R. W. Emerson—A Maga- 
zine of Literature, Philosophy and Religion, 4 vols 

complete. One copy for sale in half neat binding, at 

134 Washington street, by JAMES MUNROE & CO, 
je6 3w 








I EPOSITORY FOR SABBATH SCHOOL 
IJ BOOKS. CROSBY §& NICHOLS, No 118 
Washington street, would inform those about making 
additions to their Sabbath School Libraries, that they 
have now on hand an unusually large variety of suitable 
books, many of which have been published since the last 
‘Anniversary Week.’ Those in want are requested to 
examine our collection. 
Books will at at any time be sent for examination and 
any found not to be satisfactory may be returned. 
Qc#Several new Manuals for the use of our Schools 
have just been published by us, copies of which will be 
furnished to any who may wish for them. 3wis myl6 


THE COURT OF DEATH. 


HIS GREAT PAINTING, by REMBRANDT 
PEALE, is now open for exhibition from 2 to 9 
o’clock, P. M., at Amory Hall, 325 Washington street. 
The Painting is 24 feet long by 13 wide, containing 23 
figures of the size of life. It is a sermon upon life and 
death, conveying a moral lesson which cannot but be un- 
derstood and felt by the beholder. 

{G-Season Tickets, 50 cents. Single Tickets, 25 
cents. istf my9 
EV. DR. DEWEY’S WORKS—Price Re- 

DUCED. Sermons on various subjects, 1 vol 12 








0. 
Moral Views of Commerce 
vol, 12mo. 
Discourses on Human Life, vol 12mo. ; 
For sale at 75 cents a volume, by J. H. FRANCIS, 
28 Washington street. episSw my2 


—— 


ociety and Politics, 1 


[ATID EtAinctos By H. WARE, Jn. Da 
vid Ellington and other selections from the Wri- 
ti of Henry Ware, Jr. 18 mo 
"Phis day published by CROSB 











others. 
Received and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
134 Washington street. it my16 


SY & NICHOLS, 118 
Washington street. 3wisostf mh23 





HRISTIAN HYMNS; FO I- 

VATE WORSHIP. mpiled yc oo . 

of the Cheshire Pastoral Association. Second Edi- 
tion. 

The ishers respectfully ask attention to this new 
Collectfon of Hymns for the Societies of the Unitarian 
denomination. “The highest commendations have been 
bestowed upon it by those by whom it has been examin- 
ed, and who are qualified to judge of its value. 

_ As an evidence of the estimation in which the ¢ Chris- 
tian Hymns’ 1s held, we are permitted to give the fol- 
lowing: 

[Extract from a letter by Rev. Dr. Francis, of Cam- 
bridge. 

‘I have looked through ra with great satisfac- 
tion; and I feel that our community are under much ob- 
ligation to‘ the Committee of the Cheshire Pastoral 
Association’ for the very valuable contribution to the 
beauty and interest of public worship. I find in your 
collection many hymns that are new to me, and—what 
I should hardly have expected—are likewise among the 
best that I have ever seen. The selection is made with 
great good taste, and with a judgment that happily pro- 
vides some fitting strain of sacred _— for every oc- 
casion and subject. ‘The number of hymns is large, but 
I think none too large; and it is surprising how few 
poor ones there are among so many.’ ; 
The following Societies have introduced the ‘ Chris- 
tian Hymns’ into their Churches :— 

Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 
Rev. C. a" do, Barnstable, Mags. 
shapel, ‘Taunton, Mass. 

» Hopkinton, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 
> Pomfret, Vt. 
, Troy, N. Y. 
Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Rev. H. Lambert’s, East on Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. 
Rev Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 
Chapel of the Divinity School, Cambridge. 
Rev Mr Forbes’s, West Bridgewater. 
Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 
Rev. W. Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 
Societies about furnishing themselves with Hymn 
Books, are requested to send to us for copies of the 
above for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 
o4 118 Washington st. 





























ARTYRIA, WITH MR. HUNTINGTON’S 
INTRODUCTION. a or Early Uni- 
tarian Times. A Legend. ritten by William 
Mountford, Clerk. With an ‘ntroduction to the 
American edition, by Rev. F. D. Huntington. 

“It deserves republication and acquaintance better 
than most books. Its high conceptions of duty, its 
beautiful lessons of morality, faith, forgiveness, pray- 
er, self-denial, make it worthy the study of all whose 
aim it is to grow in the Christian life. It might be 
difficult to refer to a work in Modern Literature at 
least, where within the same compass, are to be found 
more passages that stir the heart and cling to the 
memory.” [| Preface. 

“The American editor has added an excellent in- 
troduction to this volume. It is from one—if we in- 
terpret the writing with which it is signed aright, 
whose recommendation is a sufficient warrant for the 
ex ellence of the book. It contains an account of the 

»sition of Ecclesiastical affairs during the reign of 
ene and Edward VI. We have never seen in a 
brief space, a more B geo and christian view of the 
martyrs of that period, and of those who by the ter- 
rors of martyrdom were ied io recant their opinions, 
than is here given. 

* * * * * * 

‘The charm of the book lies in the elevated tone of 
thought and moral sentiment which pervade it. You 
feel on closing the volume as if leaving some ancient 
Cathedral where your soul had been mingling with 
ascending anthems and prayers. There is scarcely a 
page which does not contain some fine strain of thought 
or sentiment, over which you shut the book that you 
may pause and meditate. ; 

We recommend the volume to our readers with the 
assurance that they will find few works in the current 
literature of the day so well worth perusal.” [Chris- 
tian Register. 

Published by WM. CROSBY & H. P. NICHOLS, 
118 Washington street. jel3 





i NOTICE. 





- ebmenge 4 visiting the city, and all others in 
\ want of READY MADE CLOTHING, are request- 
ed to call at the 


QUINCY HALL CLOTHES WAREHOUSE, 
—UP— 

OVER THE MARKET. 

Clothing Establishment in Boston by one 
half. Manufacturers and dealers can replenish their 
stocks at short notice. Constantly on hand one of the 
largest stocks of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, DOE- 
SKINS and VESTINGS, that can be found in the city, 
of every shade, quality, and finish, which will be made 
to order ; workmanship, fit and style surpassed by 


oo ONE PRICE, 


And this guranteed to be the lowest that similiar arti- 
cles can be obtained for. 
§r3- Experienced Cutters, attentive Salesmen and 
Clerks constantly in attendance. 
Call before making your selections. 

J. SIMMONS & CO. 
Over Quincy Market, Boston. 


‘The larges 


mh21 is6m 





SABBATH SCHOOL BOOKS. 1000 volumes of 
Juveniles, published within the last three years and 

most of them have been examined and found suitable for 

Sunday School Libraries. 

—AMONG THEM ARE THE FOLLOWING— 


Stories for Sunday Afternoons, Kate and Lizzie, 
Willie Rogers, Lost Wheelbarrow, Flowers for Chil- 
dren, The Young’Student, The Robbins, Tales of the 
Saxons, Frank, Harry and Lucy, Edgeworth’s Moral 
Tales, Stories for Children, I will be a Gentleman, do. 
do. Lady, Morton Family, Providence Illustrated, Wil- 
liam Penn, Lives of the Apostles, Mountain Cottage, 
New Stories for Boys and Girls, Brother ard Sister, 
Day inthe Woodlands, Rural Tales, Allegories and Sa- 
cred Lessons, Cleveland’s Stories for Children, Allan 
Lucas, Clever Stories, Energy, Facts for Boys, Family 
Pride, Beauties of American History, American Mer- 
chants, Lessons without Books, The Olney, &c. 
Forgale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School street. 

oG- J. M. & Co. have received in addition to the 
above a large stock of Juveniles for Sabbath and Day 
School Libraries, which will be sold on the most rea- 
sonable terms. 
Any works not found of suitable character may be re- 
turned or exchanged for others, or the money refunded. 
Catalogues of some of the best selected Libraries be- 
longing to Sabbath Schools, connected with the Unita- 
rian denomination can be seen at our store. 3tis my23 





DR. S. STOCKING, 


SURGEON DENTIST, * 
‘ _Y No. 266 Washington st., cor. Avon Place 


Still offers his professional services to the community, 
in all the various departmeuts, embraced in practical 
Dentistry, whether surgical, mechanical, or curative.— 
His long experience, extensive practice, properly adapt- 
ed instruments, and perfect familiarity with all most 
useful modern improvements, in Setting Teeth, Filling, 
Cleansing, Polishing, Regulating, Removing, &c., are 
a sure guaranty against the numerous impositions and 
humbugs of the day. ‘Terms moderate. All operations 
warranted. 


Boston, April 18, 1846. is6m 





ABBATH SCHOOL MANUALS. JAMES 
tS) MUNROE & CO. furnish the following Manuals 
for the use of Unitarian Sabbath Schools, by the dozen 
or single copy. Also, copies furnished for examination. 
Scripture Truths, in Questions and Answers. 
Catechism of Natural Theology, by Rev Dr Nichols. 
Hints for Sabbath School Teachers, by Rev T. B. 
Fox. 
Ministry of Christ, new edition, by Rev T. B. Fox. 
Allen’s Questions, parts 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

Bible Biography. 

Walker’s Service Book. 

Child’s Duties and Devotions, by Rev J. Farr. 
Sunday School Guide, by Rev A. B. Muzzey. 
Livermore’s Commentary on the Gospels. 
Worcester Association Catechism. 

Channing’s Catechism. 

Sketch of the Reformation, by Rev T. B. Fox. 
Livermore’s Commentary on Acts. 

Peabody’s First Book for Sunday Sehools. 

Fox’s Questions to Ministry of Christ. 

Prayers for Children and Young Persons, Se. &e. 4 
Together with a ve om 5 assortment of Se hee 
Juveniles for Sabbath ‘Schoo Libraries, for sale at low 
prices at 134 Washington, opposite School street. 

my1l6 tf 





NEW CARPETING. 


JUST OPENED AT 


BREWER’S CARPET 

No. 28 Court Street, 

assortment of splendid: Brussels 

er sn rfine, Fine, and Common CAR 
PETING; HEART RUGS, BOCKINGS, PAINT 
ED FLOOR CLOTH CARPETINGS, of all widths ; 
and every variety of Goods usually found in Carpet 


Storr which will be sold at the LOWEST MARKET 


RICES. : ; 
eo Purchasers are invited to call and examine for 


themselves. 6tis my2 


STORE, 





IFE OF WARE.—New Epition. This day 
published, The Life of Rev Henry Ware, Jr. by 








his brother, John Ware, M.D., 2 vols » with two 
Portraits. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ngton, opposite School st. Stis my23 
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POETRY. 


We had not seen the little poem that follows till we 
read it the other day in the first volume of Mr. Ware’s 
works. If it affect others at all as it did us, they will 
not complain of its length. 

A SUNDAY MORNING ECLOGUE. 


WRITTEN IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE DEATH OF REV. GEO. 
WHITNEY, OF JAMAICA PLAIN, ROXBURY, AND REV. DR. 
MARRIS, OF DORCHBSTER. 











Scens.—A rustic Cottage on a Hiii-side; a Lake beneath; 


Still bear the burden of infirmest age, 
Helpless and hopeless! Who can note unawed 
God’s deep-sealed secret? Why was he not left 
To run his tranquil course of seventy years, 
And then, all duty done, reposing wait,— 
As in the twilight of a summer’s day 
The rustic lingers at his cottage door,— 
And to the pressure of Time’s heavy hand 
Yield gently, sinking to the grave as men 
Withdrawing to their chambers seek their rest, 
In Sleep’s protecting bosom? 

NEIGHBOR. 


So, last night, 
In ripe old age, and ever gentle faith, 





a Village in the distance beyond.—A child is sitting on 
the bank near the cottage door, at which his Father ap- 
pears. 


CHILD. 


Is it not time, dear father, for the bell? 

I’m weary listening for it. Here I’ve sat 
Since breakfast, waiting, waiting; bat I hear 
No sound. I’m tired of waiting! 


FATHER. 


How the child 
Delights to catch the music of that bell! 
And so do I, in truth. I love its peal, 
As it comes swelling o’er the placid lake, 
And stirs the silence of our far hill-side. 
‘The undulating tones float calmly on, 
As if from heaven’s broad depths they wafted down 
Sweet messages of peace, such as befit 
A Sunday’s sacred calm.—Come hither, boy ; 
Sit on the door-stone by your father’s side, 
And I will listen with you for the bell. 


CHILD. 





How beautiful it is! 
FaTuHER. 
What’s beautiful? 
CHILD. 
Why, every thing ;—the trees, and flowers, and clouds, 
And pond, and houses ;—all are beautiful. 
What makes them always look most beautiful 
On Sanday morning? 
FATHER. 
Do they so! 
CHILD. 
Why, yes; 
And mother says so too; and then she asks, 
If heaven will be more fair than this bright earth. 


FATHER. 

Well, child, and will it? 
CHILD. 
O, L asked her that; 

She answered, “‘Surely yes;”’ and said the hymn, 
**If God hath made this world so fair, 
Where sin and death abound, 
How beautiful, beyond compare, 


Must Paradise be found!”’ 
But why on Sunday should it seem most fair? 


, 


FaTHER. 





Because the mind is then in tune; its thoughts 
Of holy truth have roused it to perceive 
The harmony of all with things divine: 
The heart, attuned to heavenly melody, 
Beats in accord with nature’s melodies, 


Which always are of Heaven. You understand? 


CHILD. 


O, yes; for mother always says, you know, 
If I am sweet and pleasant, every thing 
Will pleasant be to me and sweet; and so 
All things will be most heavenly to the eye 
Beneath a Sabbath sun, because ourselves 
Are then most heavenly. 


FATHER. 


Ay, but might we not 


Find all as full of heaven another day? 
CHILD. 


Surely,—as all would pleasant be to me 
If I were always in a pleasant mood. 


FATHER. 


But children fret, and then all joys are soured ; 

And men disturb their minds with foolish cares, 
Till nature’s peace and God’s great presence fade ; 
Till noxious mists have darkened all their world, 
And rarely yield a moment’s glimpse of heaven. 
Bless me, this day, my God, with one such glimpse! 
Lift off the darkness from my soul! Remove 

The dimness of my eye, that I may see, 

The dulness of my ear, that I may hear, 

The melodies and beauties of thy realms. 


CHILD. 


Hark! hark! Methought J heard it.—Have they bells 
In heaven, father? 


FATHER. 
-~ 


They ha¥e music, dear, 
And worship—love and angels. —Hark!—’Tis strange! 
*Tis very strange! 
The sun rides hifh, and yet no call to church! 
The air is still—we could not fail to hear. 


The shadows have grown short, 


But what should cause that iron tongue to lie 
Speechless to-day, which for two hundred years 
Ne’er failed before to ring its summons forth, 
Proclaiming, to the forests and the hills, 

That toil had pause, and earth was bowed in praise? 
What can it mean? 


CHILp. 


List, father! Up the steep, 
Straight from the village, comes the sound of wheels. 


FaTHER. 





And now I see the wagon, as it winds 
Round yonder turn. 
The reason of this mystery.—Neighbor, hail! 

A Sabbath’s salutation to you, friend! 

But why this more than Sabbath’s silence? Why 
No customary bell? 


I will approach and know 


NEIGHBOR. 
Have you not heard? 
FATHER. 
I have heard nothing. 
NEIGHBOR. 


Not the heavy news 
That fills the vale with sadness, and makes dim 
The eyes of all its dwellers? 


FATHER. 


Not a word. 


NEIGHBOR. 
Then hear and weep with them. Our pastor’s dead! 


FATHER. 


Deai? Dead? Impossible; so young, so strong— 
Impossible! I saw him three days since. 


NEIGHBOR. 


sudden illness, with its stern assault, 
eaped on his sturdy frame, and bore him down. 
ut yesterday he sat as he was wont, 
Scarce conscious of an ill beyond the dull 
And languid apathy which often keeps 
The student from his books. This morning’s sun 
Beheld his spirit mounting from its clay, 
And stricken children weeping o’er his corse, 
Appalled and comfortless. 








FATHER. 


God comfort them, 
And us, and all!’ What mystery is this, 
That puts this fearful pause to so much life 
And useful cares, so needed and so loved,— 
While withered forms, that scarce can drag their limbs, | 
And spent their stores of blessings long ago, 





Their light have lost! how many poor their stay! 
The young a counsellor—the old a staff— 
The flock of Christ a shepherd kind and true. 


That old man passed away; life’s twilight calm 
Still beautiful around him; no more toil 
For him on earth, and every hope in heaven. 


FATHER. 


What old man speak you of, whose sun has set 
In timely beauty thus, while yonder orb 
Is stricken headlong from its noonday height? 


NEIGHBOR. 


You know old Father Simon; long withdrawn 
From charge of holy things, but loving still 

The hallowed office which so long he held, 

An humble priest. A messenger was sent 

To tell the venerable man that death 

Had robbed our altar of its youthful priest, 

And lead the elder to the vacant rite. 

Guess what a thrill of consternation struck 

The village heart when he, returning, told 

That Father Simon, too, had died last night! 
Therefore it is that every sound is mute; the church 
Is closed; the scattered flock, that should have thronged 
‘The house of prayer, amazed, and pale, retreat, 

And mournful silence broods o’er all the scene. 

I have no heart 
Farewell! 


1, too, would fain retire. 


For human intercourse to-day. 
FATHER, 


Farewell!—His work was done. From early morn, 
Through all the heat and burden of the noon, 
Unresting,—always at the task he loved,— 

He labored on, till round him gathering eve 

The wearied man 

Now sat him down to rest; about him cast 


Began to cast its shades. 


A placid look on his accomplished task, 

And smiled that all was done. What had he more 
Pleasures, hopes, and useful toils, 
For him there none remained, except in heaven. 


To live for? 


There they awaited him; and there his trust 

Serenely fixed, the gentle summons came, 

And called him home—*‘Go to thy rest, old man! 
Peace waits thee in the Father’s house, on earth 
Unknown. Go, we have known and loved thee long; 
We can but weep to miss thee; but our tears 

Are tears of hope as well as fond regret— 

Of joy yet more than grief; of sympathy 

With thy rejoicing in thy new-found bliss.” 


But other feelings wake at W******'s death. 
Gone, in his prime—not two score years yet told— 
The vigor of brave manhood in his limbs ; 

And youth’s frank hopefulness upon his brow ;— 
As suddenly as if from this green bank, 
Just where I sit and gaze upon the flowers 


* 


That lift their smiling beauty ’mong the grass, 
And deck the verdant hills with countless hues, 
Now, as I look, some hidden fount of fire 
Should spout, like Etna’s flaming torrent, forth, 


d 





And in an instant desolate the scene. 


Gone, in his prime! In him how many homes 


io 
| 

, iq 
Yes, we have lost a friend; but heaven has gained 
One more inhabitant; and Sabbath choirs to-day, 
With loud rejoicing, shout him welcomé@ home. 





MISCELLANEOUS. it 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


DR. 


BY MAGIE,. 





What a responsibility, then, devolves upon us 


who are parents! The business of educating | whole 
' 


our children is one which we cannot put alto-| , 


gether upon other shoulders without doing vio-| 4, Ged te rai 


lence, as well to the dictates of nature as to the | : 
orderings of Providence. We may seek aid. | 
We may employ instructers. But after all, | 
God has given us these children, and at our}, 
hands will he require their faithful training for | 
the service of both church and state. ‘ 

Home influences are the most powerful ofall 
influences. We are educating our children” by | 
the example we set, by the sentiments we adopt 
by the tempers we indulge, by the company we | 
keep, by the books we read, by the conversation | 
in which we engage, and by the whole cast and} 
complexion of our lives. The precess goes on 


as steadily as the sun in his pathway. The in-| 4 Mined character, a wretched example, and a 


; 


fluence is as pervading asthe dew of heaven. | ™emory that will soon rot. 


These children come into our hands before they | 
are put under the care of any other teacher, and | 
they return to us when the period of their school 
pupilage closes. 

Our work is great, but there is no reason for 
discouragement. 
our tears will appear, if not before, yet when 
we are sleeping in the grave. You all recollect 
the noble confession of the lamented General 
Harrison, in his inaugural address. There he 
stood, surrounded by the judges and high officers 


of the government, with the representatives of | ™embrance that their father was a drunkard. 


foreign courts at his side, and a crowd of legis- 
lators and American citizens before him. It was 
a sublime hour in his life. He had just been 
elected to the office of President of these United 
States, with a unanimity and a cordiality which 
had searcely been equalled in any other instance 
since we became an independent nation. The 
time has at length come for him to enter upon 
his high duties. He opens his mouth to speak 
to the people of this mighty republic, and then 
and there declares ‘‘his full belief in the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, and asserts that a sense of reli- 
gious accountability is connected with all real wel- 
Jare " 

There are those who delight to think of that 
man on the battle field. They love to contem- 
plate him as the protector of our wide frontier 
settlements from the ravages ofa savage foe. 
They reflect with pleasure upon his course in 
the councils of the nation. But nowhere does he 
appear to me so truly great as when, on the au- 
gust day of his induction into office, he uncovers 
his head in the presence of the God of the whole 
earth, and bows to the truth of our holy religion 
It was an act befitting the occasion. 


But what was Harrison’s early training ? 
What seed had been sown which now ripened 
into such precious fruit? It may be told ina 
word. On his way to Washington to enter upon 
the trust reposed in him, he made a visit to his 
native place in Virginia, and here, for the last 
time, saw the home of his infancy. He passed 
through the house from room to room, until, 
upon arriving at a retired bed-chamber, he burst 
into tears, saying toa friend who accompanied 
him, ‘* This is the spot where my mother used to 
pray with me?” My mother used to pray with 
me. ‘This was the hidden influence, whieh had 
followed him through all the exciting scenes of 
his eventful life, and now at its close, worked 
out such blessed results. 

Pardon me, while I detain you to say a few 
words to the teachers. Youremploy, my friends, 
is a noble one, and every way worthy the best 
efforts you can possibly put forth. The consid- 
erate public begin to appreciate your office better 
than they once did, and you have only to go on 
in a steady course of well doing, to secure for 
yourselves all the esteem and respect to which 
your vocation is one’. The work in which 
you are engaged is noiseless and unpretend- 
ing to awaken much interest in this hurried, 
clamorous world. A meeting of the friends of 
education is too tame a business to be worth the 
time or the thought of those who can atte:d to 
nothing but the extension of the national domain, 
or speak of nothing but of the ease with which 
we can master England. Yet, if I mistake not, 
your service is rising in the estimation of all your 





calculating his gains from our shame and suffer- 


called the ‘Relief Club’’ was formed upon the 
spot, which the next day numbered sixty mem- 
bers, and shortly more than a hundred. y 
turned immediately upon the rumsellers, furnish- 

ed evidence for the indictment and conviction of 
some, and prevailed on others to give up the | 
traffic; and within a few days entirely swept the 

town. 
possible, now to buy a vial full of alcohol anvy- 
where among us. _ j 


were about the street,perhaps upon a dray, when 
one of the sellers rode by witha fine horse and 
sleigh. 
pay for that. 
see how we are clothed. 
brushed boots with our old shoes!” 


| **Relief Club.”’ 
interesting movement. 
1 
abstinence from tobacco, as well as other stimu- 
when you have snow, with flags and appropriate 
promote the cause. 


gentlemen in sleighs came cut to meet and wel- 
come them. 


| wisdom is most 
see much more of this sort, and far greater things 


world 
| outdoing 


| faith and hope, Christ may hasten the coming 
>| of his kingdom. 


lives, as much sorrow as humanity. in a feeble 
and desperate State, can sustain. 


tification and injury as I could 
The fruit of our toil, and of | them. 


Ww retchedness, a shame to weep over, and 
mature death. 


tion, on the bluff which overlooks the lower town 


intelligent’and virtuous fellow-citizens. Nobody 
will treat you with neglect whose opinion 18 
worth much re ¥ aa 
Only ify your office, by first qualifying 
yourselves for its duties and then faithfully dis- 
charging thoSe duties, and I dare promise you 
the res of the wise and good of every name. 
I confide greatly in the man that loves children. 
No bad man does it. No vicious man does it. 
Do your work well, and, at any rate, I pledge 
ou the affection—of every pupil you train to 
lieutaine and virtue. ‘This is a reward of your 
labor which you will notlose. The schools over 
which you preside will constitute the green spot 
to which one, and another, and another will 
look back with pleasure amid all the agitations 
and disappointments of after life. [N. Y. Ob- 
server. 





TEMPERANCE FESTIVAL. 


The Washingtonian movement four or five 
years ago, seemed fora time almost to have re- 
moved intemperance from among us. For a con- 
siderable period no one sold intoxicating drinks 
openly, except one person appointed by the town 
for this purpose, and directed to enrol] on record 
the name a tary purchaser, and the quantity 
obtained. ‘This arrangement worked well. But 
chiefly through the influence of those who wish- 
ed to sell it, it was broken up; and then com- 
menced again general and indiscriminate selling, 
anda rapid increase of intemperance was the 
consequence... At the commencement of the pres- 
ent winter our case ‘seemed almost desperate.— 
Not only drunkenness in the streets, and in the 
dram-shops grew more common and more shame- 
less, but social drinking also, seemed to be ex- 
tensively coming into fashion again in the higher 
circles of society. Nothing availed to stay the 
returning tide of evil. 

In this state of things, it was suggested that 
each of the clergymen of the town should deliver 
a lecture on the subject in his own church, on a 
convenient evening of successive weeks, and this 
course was commenced, One day after two or 
three of these lectures had been delivered, a num- 
ber of persons who had been in the habit of 
drinking met in one of the principa] dram-shops, 
when a conversation something like the follow- 
ing occurred: 

Drinker. And so it seems the temperance 
folks are making a stir again. 

Seller. I do not care for that; they cannot ac- 
complish anything. Iam going to make fifty 
dollars out of you, and thirty out of you, and so 
on, (addressing A. B. and C. of the drinkers,) 
and in the spring I intend to improve my stand 
and enlarge my business. 

D. (One of the chief ones taking off his hat 
and deliberately throwing it upon the floor,) I 
swear you shall never have another dollar out of 
my pocket for rum. Come, comrades, join me 
and let us drink no more. You see how he is 


ing. 
All present, about a dozen, concurred. A club 


They 


It would be difficult, I think, if not im- 


About the time of the gathering in the store 
ubove described, two drinkers were sitting some- 


‘There (says one,) you and I helped 
Look at his genteel dress, and 
Compare his well- 
Men put 
o such a train of thought would naturally re- 
uire but little urging to bring them into the 


A great sensation has been produced by this 
An association has been 
ormed among our young men, which pledges | 


ants. The club have visited neighboring towns 
n large omnibuses, such as run in Broadway 


nottoes, and have apparently done not a little to 
When they visited the city 
of Portland, an immense number of ladies and 


We think the hand of God appears in the 
affair, and I have been impressed in view 
f it with the thought that it is perfectly easy 
s® up instruments, and provide the 
neans of effecting great reforms, when human 
at fault. Perhaps we are to 


han these, as the work of saving this sinful 
goes on. Slavery may fall by means 
qually simple and unlooked for; and by thus 
human thought, and even Christian 


[N. Y. Evangelist. 


Tue Dravngarv’s Witt. I leave to society 


J leave to my parents, during the rest of their 


I leave to my brother and sister as much mor- 
well bring on 


I leave to my wife a broken heart, a life of 
a pre- 


I give and bequeath to each of my children, 
poverty, ignorance, a low character, and the re- 





THE MORMON TEMPLE AT NAUYOO. 
The Temple stands in a most prominent posi- 


and river, and such is the elevation of its spire 
that it is distinetly visible from a distance of 
twenty or thirty miles in various direetions.— 
Viewed from the bank of the river, its whole ap- 
pearance is grand and imposing. ‘Che material 
of which it is chiefly built is white limestone 

which has been worked and faced down to a per- 
fect surface. Its dimensions, as far as we ean 
recollect, are as follows: 

Length 128 feet; width 88 feet; heigth to 
comb of roof 77 feet; from the ground to the top 
of the spire 170 feet. The upper windows of 
the steeple serve as an observatory, from which 
a magnificent view of the surrounding country 
may be had. The Mississippi is seen winding 
its serpentine form along the wooded valley to | 
the North and South—the hills of Iowa rise in | 
bold relief to the Westward, and lose themselves 
inthe blue distance; while the prairies, fields 
gardens and private buildings lie spread out like 
amap below. ‘The walls of the temple are of 
massive stone at least two feet thick. On either 
side, and at the end, are rows of graceful pilas- 
ters, crowned with elaborately carved caps, upon 
the external surface of which are exhibited, in 
bas relief, the face of the ‘man in the moon,’ and 
two hands grasping trumpets. Each pilaster 
rests upon inverted crescents, and is at least fifty 
feet long. They are thirty in number and the 
united cost of them is estimated at about $ 100,- 
000. The structure is lighted by four rows of 
windows, twoof which are quadrilateral, and two 
circular, ‘These with the other novel architec- 
tural embellishments, give the whole pile an orig- 
inal and not unpleasant aspect. All the entrances 
are from the West and the immense doorways 
are gained by a flight of stone steps. The in- 
terlor contains a basement (in the centre of 
which stands the celebrated baptismal font,) two 
great halls which extend nearly the entire length 
and breadth of the building, and a third hall un- 
= the roof, with small apartments on eith- 
er side. 


The baptismal font is a most extraordinary 
work, and will stand a monument of Mormon ex- 
travagance and grotesqueness of taste. It is an 
immense stone reservoir, resting upon the backs 
of twelve oxen, also cut out of stone, and as 
‘‘large as life.” The effect of a first view of 
these rigid animals, standing in such a singular 
position, and wearing such mysterious counte- 
nances, is somewhat startling , but a feeling of 





superstition soon gives way to curiosity, and the 


beholder is lost in wonder at the magnitude of 
the design, and extraordinary amount of Jabor 
that must have been expended in the erection of 
the work. ; 

The hall on the first floor was intended as the 
regular meeting-place of the congregation, and 
when freed from the rubbish and surplus timber 
that now encumber it, will have a beautiful and 
imposing effect. The architectural decorations 
are chaste and rich ; and the two grand pulpits 
at the east and west ends give to the whole an 
appearance of oriental magnificence. The attic 
(as it may be called) is lighted from the roof, and 
was designed for a large school room. Leavin 
the body of the building, you ascend to the bel 
room of the steeple, thence to the clock rdom, 
and last to the observatory. . 

The immense structure is a chef d’euvre of ar- 
chitecture, and will rank in grandeur with the 
largest and most costly edifices of modern times. 

he entire cost of its erection is estimated at 
between 700 and 800 thousand dollars. The 
‘Temple will be nearly completed and in readiness 
for dedication by the first of May. After it shall 
have been consecrated, it will be abandoned as a 
place of religious worship by the sect that erect 
it, and either sold or rented fora College. It 
has been examined by the agents of two or three 
different institutions; and from what we can 
learn, is likely to be transferred to the Methodists, 
by them to be used for literary and religious pur 
poses. 





A Lecenp or Paestine. Somewhat more 
than eighteen hundred years ago, there appeared 
in the land of Palestine, a teacher, whose com- 
ing had been promised to the exiled parents of 
mankind. Inhim was seen an assemblage of 
virtues such as had never been witnessed, and 
powers which far surpassed those even of Moses 
and the prophets. Wealth might have been his, 
but he heeded it not, the seeptre of the world, 
but he would not wield it. His whole soul was 
devoted to the one object of doing good. Though 
houseless and pennyless he fed thousands by his 
bounty, and bestowed gifts which gold could not 
purchase. Disease fled before him, and the 
tomb yielded its occupants. ‘The blind looked 
for the first time upon the face of the beloved, 
the dumb grew eloquent, the deaf drank in the 
words of kindness. Over the heart he held equal 
sway. ‘The cruelbecame merciful, the miser, 
generous; the haughty, meek; the ambitious, eon- 
tented with an humble fortune. Tender and 
considerate, no harsh expression left his lips, 
no harsh thought dwelt in his bosom. 

Yet, as had been foretold, this life of unwearied 
love was rewarded by treachery and death. 
The vail of the temple was rent, the graves were 
opened and the sleepers aroused from their rest. 
The sun shrouded his glory and hid his face. 

Time passed and nature resumed her course. 
The day was again brilliant, the night radiant 
with stars, and the earth received again her 
children, and fondly decorated their bed with 
greenness and beauty. But one pale blossom, 
in memory of the great event, has worn a cross 
upon her breast, and men call it the passion 
flower. [Christian Watchman. 





AN Inrivet Sermon. The following sermon 


is from Voltaire, who is styled by Christian 
The Turks eall all unbe 
lievers in their own doctrines infidels: — 


‘‘A hundred thousand mad animals, whose 
heads are covered with hats, advance to kill or 
to be killed by the like number of their fellow 
mortals covered with turbans. By this strange 
procedure they want, at best, to decide whether 
a tract of land to which none of them have any 
claim, shall belong to a certain man whom they 
call sultan, or to another whom they call czar, 
neither of whom ever saw or will see the spot so 
furiously contended for; and very few of those 
creatures who thus mutually butcher each other, 
ever beheld the animal for whom they cut each 
other's throats! From time immemorial this 
has been the way of mankind almost over all the 
earth. What an excess of madness is this! and 
how deservedly might a Supreme Being crush 
to atoms this earthly hell, the bloody nest of 


? 


such ridiculous murderers! 


preachers an infidel. 





ON COOKING VEGETABLES. 

There is nothing in which the difference be- 
tween an elegant and an ordinary table is more 
verceptible, than in the dressing of vegetables. 
lhe articles may be equally fine as to quality 
when brought from the garden or the market, but 
their look and taste when on the table are very 
different, owing to the difference in the manner 
of cooking. Vegetables are in greatest perfee- 
tion when most plenty ; that is, in full season, 
By full season I do not mean those early days, 
when luxury and avarice force the vegetables ; 
but that time of the year in which by nature and 
common culture they are most plenty and in 
greatest perfection. Asa general rule, vegeta- 
bles of a medium size are preferred to the largest 
or the smallest.* They are more tender, juicy, 
and full of flavor, just before they are full 
grown. To boil them in soft water will pre- 
serve the color best of such as are green; if you 
have only hard water, put to it a teaspoonful of 
saleratus. This branch of cookery requires the 
most vigilant attention. If vegetables are a 
minute or two too long over the fire, they lose 
all their beauty and flavor. 


Green Peas. Put your saucepan on the fire 
half full of water; when it boils, put the peas 
in, with a tablespoonful of salt, let them boil till 
they are done ; that is, from twenty to thirty 
minutes, according to their age ; then drain them 
in a colander, put them in a deep dish, and pour 
melted butter over thein. 

As young chickens and peas usually make 
their appearance at the same time, I will here 
give directions for making one of the most deh- 
cate soups thatcan be made. ‘Take the trim- 
mings of the chicken, which consist of the gib- 
lets, neck and feet; put them in a soup pot with 
a little salt; shell the peas, putting the young- 
est aside, and the oldest into the soup; boil the 
youngest alone, and when you put some chopped 
parsley, onion, a sprig of thyme, a piece of but- 
ter the size of a walnut, rubbed in flour, put the 
young peas in; toast some bread, cut in sippits, 
lay them in the tureen, pour half a pint of cream 
over it, dish the soup, and send to the table. 
This is a delicious soup within the reach of al- 
most every one. 


TRIMMING TREES. 

June is a good menth for trimming fruit trees.— 
Planting is over and we have more leisure in June 
than in May. We prefer May and June to March 
and April because the wounds heal sooner. No new 
wood is made till the leaf pats out to elaborate the 
sap; the wounds are therefore exposed for a léss 
term when the trimming is done in full leaf. 

It is not prudent to trim excessively in one season. 
Trees will sometimes bear much abuse, but we have 
known them to die in consequence of losing too much 
top. Most trees need a little pruning each year, and 
when this is done there is no need of cutting much 
at a time, nor of cutting large limbs. 

Some orchardists dislike to trim so late as June, 
because they find young app es on the Junbs. So 
young gardeners are loth to thin out their plants till 
it is too late and they are ruined. 

No farmer should allow his hired man or himself 
to stand on the limbs with heavy boots or shoes on 
his feet. Limbs are much injared by such treatment 
as the wounds are longer in healing than those made 
by the trimming saw. [Ploughman. 











PLoventnc aNp Harrowinc aMonc TreFs. 
There are but few who can be trusted with a plough 
or a harrow among fruit trees. They tear off the 
bark in attempting to run too close. Let the hoe-be 
used near the tree, and then the operator should have 
both eyes open. Never let a harrow be dragged 
among trees without a tender to keep it at a proper 
distance. ‘Trees will show for years the marks of 
the plough and the harrow. Worms and insects find 
a lodgment there or the trees become cankered and 
decay follows. Some have thought that grubs and 
insects would seldom penetrate the bark of fruit trees 
where it is sound 8 | perfect. Peach trees suffer 
much by bruises, as there is an issue of gum. [Ib. 








JOHN S. BODEN, 

SAIL MAKER, 
COMMERCIAL STREET, 
Head of Commercial Wharf, Boston. 
{Sains made on the most reasonable terms an 


DANIELL & CO, 


NO. 201 WASHINGTON STREET, 


HAE received the late arrivals, a and 
carefully selected stock of FRENCH, ENGLISH, 
IRISH and SCOTCH GOODS, oonsisting of a 
great variety of Spring and Summer Long and Square 


SHAWLS. 
Black and Blue Black and Fancy Colored Dress 
SILKS. 


Mouslin D’Laines, French Jaconet and Ginghams, 
French Prints, and every other style of new and desira- 
ble 


DRESS GOODS. 


Our usual large stock of LINEN GOODS, made in 
the best manner, consisting of Shirtings, Sheetings, 
Damasks, Napkins, with every thing else usually want- 
ed of 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


We have a larger and better stock of Goods than we 
have ever had, and shall sell them as usual at a small 
profit, and at ONE PRICE. 

DANIELL & CO., 


eopiskeopos2m 201 Washington st. 
ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 
TO CLERGYMEN AND OTHERS ATTENDING THE 
ANNIVERSARIES. 
R. MORTON, No. 19 Tremont Row, at the for- 
mer office of Wells & Morton, would ask the 
attention to one of the most valuable inventions that 
has ever been made either in the dental. art or any 
other wherein personal comfort is concerned 
It being a method which is not in general use and 
one that enables him to make a perfect fit render 
them useful and ornamental, being subject to none of 
the difficulties or objections that usually attend artificial 
Teeth, such as map about, cutting the jaws, or to the 
great mortification of the patient, dropping down and 
shaking about. 3 

Being fully aware of the light upon which the mere 
assertions of the advertiser is justly looked upon at the 
resent crisis, I should be very reluctant to come before 
the public with these strong assertions were it not that 
Tam willing to have my method tested by all who de- 
sire it, upon such terms as I think no candid person can 
make the slightest objection to. 

Being convinced that when this principle of inserting 
Teeth shall become more generally known, and tho- 
roughly appreciated, and the countenances of thousands 
will be brightened up and freed from wrinkles, and that 
I shall have the satisfaction of bringing it more immedi- 
ately before the public. 

I have now determined to insert Teeth, until further 
notice, without receiving compensation when they are 
inserted for anything except the cost of constructin 
them until the expiration of 3 or 6 months, or until | 
ficient time has elapsed to give the patient an opportu- 
nity of satisfying themselves whether this principle is 
really valuable and superior to any other method of in- 
serting Teeth, at which time the compensation will be 
required that is previously agreed upon 


my2 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
[From the Christian Register. ] 


The publisher of this paper had an opportunity of 
witnessing an operation performed by Dr. Morton, 
which the Transcript gives the following description of. 

[From the Times.] ; 

TreetH.—There can be no mistake about the inven- 
tion of Dr. Morton, No. 19 Tremont Row, for the 
name of Dr. Charles T. Jackson is the very best au- 
thority which could be produced. Those who prize a 
good set of Teeth, will not fail at least, to call and ex- 
amine speeimens of work on this new plan. 

[From the Mail.] 

Dentar Scirncr.—We saw a few days since an 
entire new set of artificial Teeth inserted for a lady, by 
Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, that defied the most eri- 
tical observer to detect from the original. In the case 
above referred to, the lady experiences no difficulty 
whatever, in mastication nor is her speech affected in 
the slightest degree. 


{From the Transcript.] 


Dr. Morton, Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row, has ta- 
ken the right course to introduce his invention, by pro- 
ducing the result of Dr. Charles T. Jackson’s analysis 
with his own signature. 

{From the Gazette.] 

Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, has made a great im- 
provement in mechanical dentsstry. We have seen a 
whole upper set of teeth, and we consider the style and 
finish to be a little superior to any we evers aw, and 
with the additional strength afforded by this mode o. 
finish, we think it a very great improvement over the 
old method. 

[From the Evening Gazette ] 


IMPORTANT TO THE TOOTHLESS.—Teeth are now in- 
serted by Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, by a chemi- 
cal process, so firmly to the jaw that several pounds 
weight may be attached to the plate and raised from 
the floor. 

[From the Christian Watchman. } 

Dentistky.—We were much gratified with a visit 
a few days ago to the rooms of Dr. Morton, No. 19 
Tremont Row. The toothless are there supplied 
with complete sets of teeth, inserted on a new prin- 
ciple. 

Dr. Morton has studied the dental art thoroughly, 
and on strictly scientific principles. He has in his 
possession the finest anatomical preparations, illustra- 
tive of the structure, am, gradual development, 
and decay of the teeth, which we have ever seen, im- 
ported from Paris expressly for use. 

[From the Boston Post.] 

Dr. Morton, No. 19 Tremont Row, has been partic- 
ularly successful in conrriving gold plates fur the sup- 
port of artificial teeth, and has given the most perfect 
satisfaction in some recent operations of a very diffi- 
cult nature. 

Having witnessed the operation of uniting gold 
lates, as practised by Wells & Morton, and having, 
by their request, analyzed each part separately, I de 
hereby testify, that the gold, a in the place of sol- 
der, for uniting the plates, is twenty carats fine, which 
is equally pure as the plate itself. And when the 
plates are united in this manner the whole presents 
the same appearance as if never separated. 

Cuar.es T. Jackson, M. D. 
Boston, Oct. 28, 1843. No. 27 Somerset Street. 

[From the Transcript. ] 


Dentat Surcery.—Without wishing to detract 
from the merits of any of the regularly educated Sur- 
geon Dentists of this city, we would call the attention 
of the public to a scientific gentleman, in whom entire 
confidence may be reposed, to perform, in an elegant 
manner, any operation that may come under the cog- 
nizance of a Dentist. We are led to these remarks 
by having had an opportunity, recently, of examining 
the most perfect aoe beautiful set of teeth, for the up- 
ver and under jaw, thatever fell under our observation. 
‘hey were made and inserted a short time since, by 
Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, (whose skill has often 
been employed in more complicated cases) for a lady, 
who wears them with perfect comfort. The teeth are 
inserted upon a plate, which is said to be superior to 
any other in general use. The contrivance which sup- 
ports the teeth in the mouth is extremely ingenious 
and scientific, and deserves marked attention by those 
interested. The teeth and all that portion of the jaw 
which was absorbed away by the loss of them, was 
carved so as not only perfectly to restore the counte- 
nance to its cosa form but rendered them much 
firmer, more cleanly than single teeth, or even those 
in blocks of three or four. Improvements of this na- 
ture are valuable, and should be made public, that the 
afflicted may be benefitted thereby, by availing them- 
selves of the skill that Dr. Morton is able to apply, 
after many yéars of practice and experiment. 
my27 eop 

EW YORK INSTITUTE, No. 230 East Broad- 
L way. Arrangements are utade at this Institution 
for instruction in the elements and higher branches of an 
English education, including Vocal Music, Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy, &c. Instruction will be given in the French, 
German, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. Stu- 
dents in the Male Department are qualified for active 
employments in business, or for admission to any class 
at College. 
In the Female Department, in addition to elementry 
studies, instruction will be given in those branches usu- 
ally taught in the higher instructions for female educa- 
tion, including Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing, 
Painting in Water and Oil colors, and Mezzotinto, and 
and various other ornamental branches. . 
The year is divided into four quarters of eleven weeks 
each, the year commencing with the first Monday in 
September. 
For farther information, apply to either of the associ- 
ate Principals, at the Institute, as above. 
E. H. JENNY, A. M. 
J. BLACKMER, A. M. 





New York, May, 1846. 


ANUALS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS,.~ 
CROSBY & NICHOLS have just published 

the following valuable Manuals for Sunday Schools, viz: 

Questions adapted to the Text of the New Testament, 

designed for children in Sunday Schools, with hints for 

explanation and remarks by the Teachers; by Dr C.8. 

Cartee. No 1, Matthew. 

Do do. No 2, Luke and John. 

The First Book for Sunday Schools, 5th edition 

They have nearly ready—A Manual on the Book of 

Acts, he Rev I. B. Fox. 

Do do on the Parables of our Saviour, by Rev F. D. 

Huntington. 

C: &. N. publish Mr Phillips’s Service Book for 
Sunday Schools, of which they have just issued a new 
stereotype edition. 'The Sunday School Singing Book, 
by E. L. White, 3d edition. ‘The Ministry of Christ, 
by Rev 'T. B. Fox, 3d edition. A Scripture Catechism 
of the Christian Religion, stated in the words of the Bi- 
ble, by Rev Eph. Peabody. 

§G-Copies of the above furnished for examination by 
the Publishers. 118 Washington street. 








warranted in all respects, at the shortest notice. 
f1s osly 
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RESH SUPPLY OF CARPE - 

F Newest AnD Best Styxes, Sonn aurt 
VER, at Chambers over 313 Washington street, is re- 
ceiving from the most approved % large 
supply of Canretines, which he will sell at the Low 
i ry WHOLESALE ane Ravan. 

is Stock embraces a comp assortment J 
ticles in his line. ‘Those who would furnish > bk a 
in the most modern style, will find every thing to suit 
their taste, whether their views are limited by economy, 


or look to the richest and most goods. 
§&G-Country Dealers failto find goods and 
prices to suit their trade. will find a large varie- 


ty of new and improved ware 
PAINTED FLOO CLOTHS, of every style, 
from one to eight yards in width. Many heavy and 


well seasoned pieces, of the most brilliant well | the 


matched colors and tasteful figures, may be recommend- 
ed as not to be surpassed in this city or elsewhere.— 
Prices from 40 cents 4 per yard. 

BRUSSELS C ETS, a great variety, from 
grave to gay, and of the best styles imported. These 
are sold at great bargains. 

THREE-PLY CARPETS, a beautiful article, of 
the richest and most fashionable tints, at prices not high- 
er than have heretofore been given for common goods. 

DOUBLE SUP ERS a vast variety of patterns, 
and well adapted to accommodate all tastes. Customers 
have only to examine this stock with a little patience, 
and the color and figure to suit them will be sure to be 
displayed. Fresh patterns are constantly added from 
the from the factories which have acquired the highest 
_Feputation for their goods and patterns. 

STRAW MATTING .—The stock of this species or 
Carpeting, so desirable for the summer dress of floors, is 
particularly ample, and of the best materials. Summer 
will soon be here. 

_ PRINTED BOCKINGS.—This neat and econom- 

ical style of Carpeting has been brought to great perfec- 

tion, and for a mere song a room may now be 

with Maas een despatch, with this material. Pieces 

may here be seen which rival woollen carpeting i 

nf se oollen ing in color 
All wool Carpets are offered at 50 cents per yard. 
Heavy Supers at 75. 3m "7 apis 





BDOMINAL SUPPORTERS. New Encianp 
Truss Manuracrory, Boston, Mass. JAS. 
FREDERICK FOSTER continues to manufacture 
all the various oved TRussEs, at his Old Stand, 
No 305 (opposite No 264) Washington street, entrance 
in Temple Avenue. 

Also—AxpominaL Supporters, for Prolapsus 
Uteri—T russts for Prolapsus Ani—SusPensory 
Bacs, Kner Cars, Back Boarps, STEEL SHOES 
for deformed feet—Trusses repaired at one hour’s no- 
tice, and made to answer oftentimes as well as new.— 
The subscriber having worn a Truss himself 25 years, 
and fitted so many for the last 10 years, feels confident 
in being able to suit all cases that may come to him. 

Dr Fletcher’s Truss, and Marsh’s Truss, Dr Hull’s 
Truss, and Thompson’s Ratchet Truss, and the Shakers’ 
Rocking Trusses, may be had at this establishment.— 
Whispering Tubes and Ear Trumpets, that will enable 
@ person to converse low with one that is hard of hear- 
ing. 

All Ladies in want of Abdominal Supporters or Truss- 
es, waited upon by his wife, Mrs Carorine D. Fos- 
TER, who has had ten years experience in the business. 

JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER. 
myl6 6m 





1 R. C. SOULE CARTEE’S SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG LADIES, in Charlestown, Mass. 

This is a Private Institution, resting on the individu- 
al responsibility of the Principal; and, though consist- 
ing chiefly of day pupils resident in this town and Bos- 
ton, a few young ladies from abroad board in the family, 
and are under the united care of Dr. C. and his Lady. 
The course of instruction embraces all branches usually 
taught in Female Seminaries. ; 

The next Term will commence on Monday, the 20th 
of April, and continue 15 weeks. Circulars will be ad- 
dressed to those who may desire more particular infor- 
mation. 

Rererences. Drs. A. R. Thompson and W. 
J. Walker, Rev. Messrs George E. Ellis, Wm. Ives 
Buddington and E. H. Chapin, Charlestown; George 
B. Emerson and George 8. Hillard, Esqs., Boston; 
Rey. F. A. Farley, Brooklyn, N. Y. and Rev. Dr. 
Wayland, Providence. ml4 





R. HUNTINGTON’S NEW MANUAL FOR 
SABBATH SCHOOLS. Lessons on the Para- 
bles of the Saviour, for Sunday Schools and Families, 
by Rev F. D. Huntington. 
‘Precepts and rules are repulsive toa child, but happy 
illustration winneth him. 
Dimly will be think of his soul till the acorn and erys- 
alis have taught bimn. 
Parables shall charm his heart while doctrines seem 
dead mystery. 
Faith shail he learn of the husbandman casting good 
corn into the soil. 
And if thou train him to trust thee, he will not with- 
hold his reliance from the Lord.”’ 
[Proverbial Philosophy. 
Copies of the above furnished for examination by the 
Publishers, WM. CROSBY & H. P. NICHOLS, 118 
Washington st. jel3 
VS BELLS. HENRY N. HOOPER §& 
CU., Bell Founders, No 24 Commercial street, 
Boston. Bells of any weight required, either in setts 
accurately tuned, or single, cast to order on the most fa- 
vorable terms. They also manufacture an extensive as- 
sortnent of BRonzeD or ORMOLU finished CHAN DE- 
LIERS and LAMPS. osly ap18 








— STYLE HATS. Lam now getting in a 
ha very large assortment of every style and quality 
of Hats and Caps. French Hats of my own importa- 
tion. Lapies’ Riding Hats and Caps in great variety 
—all of which I will sell as low as the same quality can 
be purchased in Boston. Wholesale Rooms, 2d and 3d 
stories, 173 Washington street. 
WM. M. SHUT® 


apd 3in. 





‘HANNING’S WORKS, for $3,00. The Works 
of W. E. Channing, D.D., complete in 6 vols; 


| price $3, bound in cloth. 














my2 is6tostf 


Fresh supply just received by CROSBY & NICH- 
OLS, 118 Washington street. isdtostf my9 





Os WORKS. The Works of the late 
Dr W. E. Channing, handsomely bound in cloth, 6 
vols; may be obtained at the Christian Register Office, 
at the low price of four dollars a set. apll 








ETTERS TO PROFESSOR STUART. On 

4 hand, at the Christian Register Office, two copies 

(only) of Rev Bernard Whitman’s ‘Letters to Professor 

Stuart on Religious Liberty,’ published in 1831: price 
37 cents. apll 





ROVE’S GREEK AND ENGLISH DICTION- 
H ARY. A few copies of this Dictionary for sale at 
the Christian Register Office. apll 





Barrey & Bigelow, 
N ANUFACTURERS, Importers, and Wholesale 
LVI Dealers in PAPER HA NGINGS, BORDERS, 
WINDOW SHADES, and CHIMNEY PRINTS, 
of every description. 
—ALSo— 
EMBOSSERS OF PAPER. 
Ware Rooms, 31 Federal street, up stairs. 
J. M. BARREY. J. R. BIGELOW. 
28 6m 





BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTING! 
NO. 4 WATER STREET. 
— undersigned having associated themselves to- 
gether, under the firm of FELCH & MELVIN, 
would respectfully solicit from the business public a 
share of their patronage. Having 
MACHINE PRESSES 
of the latest and most approved construction, and a 
large assortment of 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL TYPE, 
they are prepared to execute 
BOOK, CARD OR JOB PRINTING, 
with neatness and despateb, at fair prices. 
HIRAM E, FELCH, 


my9 3m ALONZO A. MELVIN. 





DEPOSITORY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
AND OFFICE OF 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gey. SecretTaRY, 
AT 
CROSBY & NICHOLS 
118 Washington street, Boston. 


C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the A. 
U. A. A liberal discount made to those who buy fo 
distribution. janl7 








WILLIAM BELL, 

56 Court street, head of Brattle street, and 62 
Tremont strect, near the Whig Reading Room, 
BOSTON. 

MANUFACTURER OF 
Solid Leather, Boot Top, Fancy and Common 
TRUNKS, VALISES, CARPET BAGS, &c. 
—ALSO,— 

LADIES’ BONNET AND DRESS TRUNKS. 
Trunks Repaired at Short Notice. 
my23 tf 


UNITARIAN DEPOSITORY, 
—For the Publication and Sale of— 

ALI UNITARIAN WORKS, 
JAMES MUNROE & COMPANY, 
GRANITE BuiLpine, 

No 134 Washington, opposite School street: ::BosTON- 
my23 ¥ 
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Ege edabergrce DENTISTRY. At the old and ce. 
lebrated dental establishment of Dr. S, STOCK. 
ING, No. 226 Washington street, corner of Avon 
Place, Boston. The public are assured that at the above 
place, every branch of surgical and mechanical denti 
is in full tide of operation, and at prices too, fifty per 
cent less, than operations of equal value, can be had, in 
this, or any other city in the nation. The many valua- 
improvements, that ingenuity and skill have brought 
Out at this establishment, render it one of the best re- 
_ for dental operations in the whole country. While 
ton are generally satified with theories, and 
we of treatment, that liave long since been laid aside 
enli orthless ; having no claim on the confidence of an 
saying here Dr. S. has the satisfaction of 
most rig; ds Present mode of operation challenges 
he ite ov i tests, that pathological science can bring 
from the usual’. @@@2Y and serious evils have arisen 
teeth on plate and 8 a by dentists in setting 
noticed in detail in a common? we, (22 numerous to be 


a , 
such work however carries aah iy fee aers Lapin ad 





work to the mouth, 
tling apr ig sry masticating 
uritate and inflame the gums,—a F : 
taste of brass and copper, that vitiates et ee 8 —_ 
most palatable and delicious food,—the eilvenie dies 
produced by the combination of so many different . tals 
m the mouth, some of which are of the “on red 
save expense ;—and above all, an offensive and poison. 
cd breath which being inhaled,’ acts direetly on the frail 
and delicate tissues of the lungs, producing pulmonary 
affections and its fatal consequences. These are some 
of the positive evils that are produced by the work of 
tod a ee of the present day, which have ren- 
dered ¢ wearing of artifical teeth, so much to be 
aded. ‘The public however may be assured that Dr. 
8S. in the most effectual manner has removed the above 
named objections that have been justly argued inst 
the use of artificial teeth,—by the perfect adaptation of 
the whole work to the mouth,—the purity of the gold in 
the plate,—the entire exclusion of brass and copper 
from the solder,—the ease with which the work may be 
removed at pleasure from cleansing—the uniform firm- 
ness and stability of the whole in masticating food,— 
and in the beauty and life-like appearance of the teeth, 
in their shape, shade, and articulation. As it is the 
province of the dentist to arrest decay in teeth in its 
first stages, and preserve them by filling, either with 
gold or some other proper substance, Dr. 8. will give 
especial attention to this branch of his profession, assur- 
ing those who are disposed to avail themselves of his 
services, that there is but one way that filling teeth can 
be made efficient, in saving them, and but few among 
the hundreds, who roam the country, and infest the 
cities under the name of dentists, that know any thing 
about it. Single teeth will also be set on silver or gold 
pivots, where the stump will admit of it, that will ren- 
der them ten fold firmer than the usual way of setting on 
wood, and entirely free from the taint the wood produ- 
ces, by absorbing and retaining the liquors of the mouth- 
Extracting, cleansing, regulating, and all other opera- 
tiows connected with the profession will be performed 
in a skilful, careful and thorough manner and warranted. 
Whole sets of teeth with false gums as well as entire 


kind to 


that will give entire satisfaction will be made at the 
shortest possible notice. Dr. S. would also inform 
those whose misfortune it has been to have a cleft, or 
a deficient palate and roof, so as to affect the articula- 
tion, that they can have a proper remedy in the applica- 
tion of an artificial palate, made eitlier from gold, sil- 
ver, or porcelain,—and ata price within the means of 
those in moderate circumstances. jyl2 


OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 
The academic year in the subscriber’s School is 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, commenc- 
ing on the first Mondays of January, May and Sep- 
tember. The School is a private Academy, limited in 
number, and receives the undivided attention of its 
teachers. Every effort is made to render the School 
and family pleasant and profitable to the pupils ;—the 
course of instruction embraces the branches of a tho- 
rough English and classical education. . — - 

Terms $3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 
washing, &c. 48 
Reference is permitted to the following gentlemen in 
Boston:—Samuel Greele, F. O. Watts, Francis Fisher, 
W. W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, J.L. L. 
F. Warren, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Adams, Wm. D. 
Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, 
J. V. C. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr. 
Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, and Hon. Samuel Hoar 
and Joseph Barrett Esq. of Concord. 

CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 
Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf j24 








REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
forty-first editon of ‘a Collection of Psalms and Hymns 
for Christian Worship,’ by Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
wood. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns is universally 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; and 
has given great satisfaction where it has been used. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. F. 
W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. J. 
Pierpont;) Second Society (Rev. C. Robbins;) New 
South Society (Rev. A. Yonng;) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rey. Dr. Channing;) Bulfinch st. Church (Rev. 
Frederick T. Gray ;) Purchase street, (Rev. Mr. Cool- 
idge,) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
(Rev. Dr. Dewey;) Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) Cambridge, Cambridge- 
port, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marshfield, Water- 
town, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Lowell, Lexing- 
ton, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sandwich, Sher- 
burne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster, Chelmsford, 
Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, Northbo- 
ro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, Beverly, 
Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brook- 
line, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N. 
H; Portland, Hallowell, Agusta, Bangor, Castine, Me; 
Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; Providence, 
Newport, R. I. ; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mo- 
bile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ky; 
and many other societies in New England and the South- 
ern and Western States. . ’ 

The book was enlarged upon publication of the six- 
teenth edition by the addition of about sixty Hymnas.— 
Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 
examine this collection, and those wishing copies for 
that purpose will be supplied gratis, by cabbies to the 
Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington st., (up stairs.) 

March 28 tf 


OARDING & DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES IN PLYMOUTH. The subscriber, 
being about to commence the fourth term of his School, 
would like to receive four or five young ladies into his 
family, as boarders. The healthful and agreeable loca- 
tion of his house—directly overlooking the bay—the pe- 
culiar social advantages of the town, and the facility of 
access to it by railroad, recommend his School to the 
attention of parents, who are in quest of a place of edu- 
cation for their daughters. : , 
Those who may wish to inquire respecting his quali- 
fications as a teacher, are referred to the following indi- 
viduals: —Rev. G. W. Briggs, Jacob H. Lond, Esq., 
Thomas Russell, Esq., Ply mouth; Rev. C. Robbins, 
Rey. E. Peabody, Mr. George W. Bond, Boston; 
Rev. G. Putnam, “Roxbury ; Mrs. H. Ware, Jr., Mil- 
ton; and Mr. David Dana, Lowell. 
Particular information may be obtained by ayidressing 
the subscriber. H. F. EDES. 
Plymouth, Feb 25, 1846 tf mh7 




















ASSIUS M. CLAY’S PAPER, THE TRUE 
AMERICAN. Subscription for this paper are 
taken at the Bookstore of Mr. B. H. GREENE, No. 
124 Washington street, Boston. 
Terms $2,50 annum, payable in advance; or $ 10 
for five subscrib@rs to one address. ; 
All communications must be addressed, postage paid, 
to CALEB HARTSHORN, 
janl7 Agent for New England States. 





ARTYRIA, or Early Unitarian Times, a Legend 
wherein are contained Homilies, Conversations, 
and Incidents of the reign of Edward VI, by Williar 
Mountford, Clerk; with an Introduction illustrating the 
Religious History of that period, by Rev F. D. Hun- 
tington; 16mo, 350 pages. 
This day published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 
Washington street. isdtostf apll 
EAUTIES OF CHANNING. Will shortly be 
published, «Beauties of Channing,”’ with a brief 
Memoir of his Life, by William Mountiord. In one 
volume. By JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School street. tf my16 








RAYER BOOKS. 1. A Family Prayer Book, 

and Private Manual, to which are added Forms for 
Religious Societies and Schools, 12th edition, 1 vol 12 
mo, in eloth or morocco. 

2. Forms of Morning and Evening Prayer; com- 
posed for the use of Families, by Jonathan Farr, 2d ed, 
16mo, cloth. : 

3. Domestic Worship, by W. H. Furness, 2d edi- 
tion, 12mo, cloth. : 

4. The Christian in his Closet, or Prayers for Indi- 
viduals, adapted to the various ages, conditions and cit- 
cumstances of Life, by Charles Brooks, 1 vol 12mo. 

5. Social Services for Families and Sunday Schools, 
with a collection of Hymns for Social and Privates use, 
by F. W. P. Greenwood. 

Published and for sale by na gag a” 
CO. 134 Washington, opposite Schoo! 8" y 
_ SG I OT 


SANS. Societies. or Committees 

— — Organs are invited to call at our 

M: aie age Causeway, opposite Nashua st., Bos- 

ton, where they will find new and second hand Organs 
> d. . 

constantly 0” aro are so complete that we can finish 


S one i shortest notice 
di nts of any size at the rtes ’ 
nl pelt them equal to the best which can be produ- 
aaa in this country, and on as reasonable pag ae om 
“We would refer to the large Organ lately built by 
in the Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, — a 
ional reference of the first at : 
Professional reference SMMONS & McINTIRE. 
{THITMAN’S REPLY. Rev Bernard Whitman's 
Reply to the Review of his Letters to P on wd 
Stuart. One copy only for sale at the Grit “f 
ter Office. p 








upper sets on the principle of atmospheric pressure * 
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